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Editorial Comment 


MEMBERS OF THE fraternity sometimes make the 
suggestion that the editorial policy of THE PHI 

DELTA KaPPAN should be one 
OMNISCIENCE of active support of a particu- 
PREFERRED lar philosophy or a specific 

point of view in education. 
Such critics argue that by attempting to avoid com- 
mitment to a particular philosophy in education 
the magazine avoids all philosophies and conse- 
quently expresses none. 

The obvious answer to this charge is to say that 
the philosophy of THE PHI DELTA KaPPAN is to 
support all worth-while movements in education 
and to encourage research, service, and leadership 
among the members of the fraternity. Such an 
answer, while true, does not go the whole way in 
setting forth the philosophy underlying the edi- 
torial policy of THE PHt DELTA KaPPAN. 

THE PHI DELTA KaAPPAN is the embodied voice 
of 23,000 men representing every geographical 
area, every level of professional training, almost 
all income levels, and probably all extremes of the 
philosophy of education to be found in the United 
States. Members of the fraternity teach in public 
and private schools, in colleges and universities, in 
small institutions and in very large ones. Some are 
“essentialists,"” others are “progressivists.” THE 
Pu! DELTA KaPPAN is therefore not the organ of 
a group limited in its interests to any special sub- 
ject field, nor committed to any particular point of 
view. The point of view of THE Put DELTA Kap- 
PAN, editorially speaking, must approach om- 
niscience, if the interests of all reader-members are 
to be represented in the contents of the magazine. 
This philosophy brings the editorial board of the 
Magazine squarely against the charge that in at- 
tempting to serve all points of view it serves none. 

For some time THE PHt DELTA Kappan has 
attempted to serve a wide variety of interests by 
selecting, from time to time, a specific area of 
education, describing its limits, its organization, 


and the techniques by which its aims are realized 
and finally attempting an evaluation in terms of 
sound theory, adequate methods, and worthy aims. 
Specifically, such attempts have been made in the 
form of the “Special Numbers” which have been 
issued. Specialists in particular fields have con- 
tributed to the factual material of such issues. 
Educational leaders representing various and, at 
times, divergent philosophies have commented on 
the objectives in each particular field discussed. 
In choosing the topics for these “special numbers 
an effort has been made to select fields having a 
wide appeal either intrinsically or because of cir- 
cumstances peculiar to the time of selection. In the 
future, it is planned to issue more of these spe- 
cial numbers in a wide variety of subject and other 
special fields in which attention will be given to 
the special interests of classroom teachers, as well 
as to more theoretical aspects of teaching. 

In addition to serving particular interests 
through the publication of special articles and 
special numbers, the PHt DELTA KAPPAN, over 4 
period of twenty years, has published articles and 
editorial comments from most of the outstanding 
leaders of thought and practice in American edu- 
cation. 

Clearly, the point of view of THE Put DELTA 
KaPPAN is that of the over-view. The philosophy 
of the editorial policy must be expressed by meas- 
uring and evaluating any significant movement in 
education. This measuring and this evaluating 
must be done in terms of the highest and the best 
ideals of American education. THE PHt DELTA 
KAPPAN will serve the interests of any particular 
group, or the philosophy of any particular individ- 
ual, only in relation to the whole scope of American 
education. To adopt a policy in support of this 
point of view or that philosophy, or to limit the 
range of articles to a certain area, would be to de- 
feat the true purpose of the magazine and of Phi 
Delta Kappa. W. H. A. 
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Mr. Put DELTA KapPPAN, as revealed by partial 
returns from a questionnaire sent out by the Na- 
tional Office three weeks 
ago, is 41.4 years old. He 
is married and has two chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl. His 
annual salary is $3,000. He has a master’s degree 
or has completed the course work necessary for 
that degree. The chances are two out of three that 
he is employed in a public school system rather 
than in a private school or in a college or univer- 
sity. He is more likely to be an administrator than 
a classroom teacher. He reads THE PHI DELTA 
KaPPAN regularly, and thinks that the feature 
articles are the best part of the magazine, although 
he is not quite sure about this conclusion, being 
nearly as firmly convinced that “Keeping Abreast 
of the Times” is as valuable to him as the feature 
articles. He is positive that THE PH1 DELTA Kap- 
PAN is the most valuable national service rendered 
to him by Phi Delta Kappa. He has about two- 
thirds made up his mind that a new directory would 
be an addition to the services of the fraternity. He 
is not a subscriber to Education Abstracts. 

The questionnaire sent out by the National Of- 
fice was part of the study necessary to the solution 
of the problem of securing advertising in THE 
Pui DELTA KaPPAN. A copy of the questionnaire 
was sent to every eighth man in the list of members 
in good standing. Fifteen hundred questionnaires 
were sent out. At the time of going to press with 
this copy of THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN about one- 
half had been returned. If you received a question- 
naire will you fill it in and return it to the office 
of your fraternity magazine at once? Prompt and 
complete returns will greatly increase the value of 
the study for the purposes which the Editorial 
Board has in mind. 

When the returns are all in, a complete statistical 
summary will be made and published in THE PHI 
DELTA KaPPAN, so that the members may know 
more about the general sentiment of the fraternity 
as it applies to the questions covered by the study. 
It is hoped that the attitudes, the dislikes and the 
preferences of the members of the fraternity may 
be freely expressed in answering this anonymous 
questionnaire so that the policy of the PH1 DELTA 
KAPPAN may be made truly representative of the 
wishes of the members. W.H. A. 


MEET MR. PHI 
DELTA KAPPAN 


DELTA KAPPAN 


PH DELTA KaPPA is now in its thirtieth fiscal 
year and it has passed through the natural phases 
in the growth and development 
HISTORICAL of any organization of its kind. 
BREVITIES Members whose acquaintance 
with the fraternity is of recent 
origin can scarcely realize the growing pains and 
the steady progress which the fraternity has ex- 
perienced in the course of its struggle from infancy 
to relative maturity. For that matter, those who 
have had a long and intimate knowledge of fra- 
ternity affairs may find it profitable to review these 
historical brevities and to refresh their minds as 
to the steps which have been made from time to 
time. The “almanac” which follows is not all- 
inclusive, but an attempt has been made to note the 
high lights with as much consistency as possible. 
Names of persons have been omitted intentionally, 
although it is recognized that much of the develop- 
ment in PH! DELTA Kappa cannot be disassociated 
from those who have contributed so generously of 
time, thought, and energy to the building process. 
The payment of ample tribute to them would be 
difficult indeed. P. M. C. 


January 24, 1906—Pi Kappa Mu organized at Indiana 
University (Bergstrom Chapter). 

May 13, 1908—Phi Delta Kappa organized at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University (Alpha Chapter; 
later known as Beta Chapter). 

February 23, 1909—Nu Rho Beta organized at Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

May 4, 1909—Cubberley Chapter of Pi Kappa Mu 
organized at Stanford University. 

June 1, 1909—Third Chapter of Pi Kappa Mu organ- 
ized at State University of Iowa. 

November 21, 1909—The second chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa organized at University of Chicago (Gamma 
Chapter ; later known as Zeta Chapter) . 

February 9, 1910—The third chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa organized at University of Minnesota (Beta 
Chapter; later known as Eta Chapter). 

March 1, 1910—Amalgamation of Pi Kappa Mu, Phi 
Delta Kappa, and Nu Rho Beta into one national 
professional fraternity in the field of education, 
Phi Delta Kappa, at Indianapolis, Indiana. 

March 2, 1910—First National Council Meeting of 
Phi Delta Kappa, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. 
February 24-25, 1911—Second meeting of the Na- 

tional Council of Phi Delta Kappa, Mobile, Ala. 


Adopted “Articles of Association.” 
Made provision for incorporation in Indiana. 
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March 16, 1911—-Charter issued to Phi Delta Kappa 
by the State of Indiana. 

February 27-28, 1912—Third meeting of the National 
Council of Phi Delta Kappa, St. Louis. 

Provided for publication of first history and directory of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 

September 27, 1912—First Alumni Chapter organized, 
Alpha Alumni Chapter of San Francisco. 

February 26-28, 1913—-Fourth meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Phi Delta Kappa, Philadelphia. 
February, 1914—Jnter-Chapter News Letter published 

as a private enterprise by Abel J. McAllister. 

February 25-26, 1914—-Fifth meeting of the National 
Council of Phi Delta Kappa, Richmond, Virginia. 
Alumni chapters adopted as integral part of fraternity. 
Adopted Coat of Arms. 

August 18-20, 1915—-Sixth meeting of the National 
Council of Phi Delta Kappa, Oakland, California. 
Provision made to pool the expenses of council delegates. 
Provided for quarterly national magazine. 

Membership was limited to “white males.” 

Honor Key adopted. 

November, 1915—National News Letter of Phi Delta 
Kappa, Volume I, Number 1, published by Phi 
Delta Kappa under editorship of Abel J. McAllister 
and authorization of National Council. 

July 5-8, 1916—Seventh meeting of the National 
Council of Phi Delta Kappa, Chicago 
Provided that council meetings be held biennially. 

November, 1916—First issue of THE PH DELTA 
KaPPAN published as Volume II, Number 1, of the 
national magazine. 

June, 1917—Second national directory of Phi Delta 
Kappa published. 

June 29 to July 2, 1920—Eighth meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Phi Delta Kappa, Chicago. 

Five districts created and the appointment of five District 
Deputies authorized. 

Annual national dues of $1.00 adopted. 

Office of national secretary and editor combined. 

Honorarium of $200 per year provided for national sec- 
retary. 

Formal approval of annual dinner meeting of Phi Delta 
Kappa at time and place of the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 

December 28-31, 1921—Ninth meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Phi Delta Kappa, Chicago. 

August, 1923—THe Put DELTA KaPPAN expanded 
from a quarterly to a bi-monthly magazine. 

December 29-31, 1923—Tenth meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Phi Delta Kappa, Chicago. 
Honorarium of $1200 provided for national secretary 

with greatly increased budget for clerical assistance. 

June, 1924—Second national history of Phi Delta 
Kappa published. 


July 1, 1924—National office of Phi Delta Kappa be- 
gan its existence in rented office space, 10403 St. 
Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. The office had been 
accommodated formerly in the home of Abel J. 
McAllister, Chicago. 

July 1, 1925—Sixteenth fiscal year closed with a sur- 
plus of $4,100 income above the expenditures for 
the year, the first financially favorable year in the 
history of Phi Delta Kappa. (Each fiscal year since 
has closed with a surplus of receipts over budgetary 
expenditures. ) 

December 28-30, 1925—-Eleventh meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Phi Delta Kappa, Chicago. 
Provision for honorary memberships discontinued. 
Honor Key discontinued. 

Service Key adopted. 
Provision for alumni chapter representatives in council, 
one from each district. 


Provision for national historian to become editor of THE 
Put Detta KAPPAN with an honorarium of $500. 


March 4, 1926—First service key granted. 

July 1, 1926—Editorship of THe PHt DELTA KaPPAN 
transferred from national secretary to the national 
historian. 

December 28-30, 1927—-Twelfth meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Phi Delta Kappa, Chicago. 
Provision for life membership adopted. 


Annual membership dues increased to $1.50. 
Provision for full-time executive secretary adopted. 


March 2, 1928—Phi Delta Kappa became a charter 
member of the Professional Interfraternity Con- 
ference. 

October 1, 1928—The first executive secretary of Phi 
Delta Kappa installed in office under the direction 
of the executive committee. 

October 1, 1928—Editorship of THe Put DeLta 
KAPPAN transferred from the national historian to 
the executive secretary. 

October 1, 1928—National office moved to 209 South 
State Street, Chicago. 

December 20, 1928—First life membership in Phi 
Delta Kappa granted. 

December 29, 1929, to January 1, 1930—Thirteenth 
meeting of the National Council of Phi Delta 
Kappa, Chicago. 

Provision for district representatives as elective officers 
adopted. 
Provision for $2,500 fellowship and $500 scholarship 


adopted. 
Publication of a directory of membership authorized. 


February 17, 1930—National office moved to 1180 
East Sixty-third Street, Chicago. 

May 31, 1930—Fellowship award of $2,500 made to 
Wyatt W. Hale, candidate for Ph.D. at Stanford 


University. 
Y (Concluded on page 32) 





The Legion Makes a Ph.D. 


By FORREST H. KIRKPATRICK 


N THE play “It Pays to Advertise,” which was 
I popular on Broadway about twenty years ago, 
Ambrose Peale, the advertising specialist, kept re- 
minding us of the accepted formula of all bally- 
hoo artists, viz., “Start them talking, get them 
praising if you can, but for the love of heaven 
don’t let them keep quiet.” If one is able to follow 
effectively this succinct (if not elegant) advice, 
he may not find himself admired or loved, but he 
certainly will not find himself unknown. It would 
hardly be fair or kind to suggest that Professor 
William Gellermann of Northwestern University 
had any notion of “making the headlines’ when 
he started to write his doctoral dissertation, which 
is a critical study under the title, The American 
Legion As Educator,* but certainly the publica- 
tion release of that dissertation was timed to do 
just that. It came from the press and was com- 
mented upon by the New York papers just as the 
National Education Association was opening its 
annual June meeting in that city. And Mr. Daniel 
J. Doherty, national commander of the American 
Legion, was on the N.E.A. program! 

Professor Gellermann’s book makes a strong 
point of urging that American educators should 
understand that the Legion has no monopoly on 
wisdom and patriotism. He makes it even more 
emphatic by saying they should “cease to pander’’ 
to the Legion. To this Commander Doherty re- 
plied in his address before the N.E.A. by saying: 
“T did not come here to vilify or castigate Professor 
Gellermann. . . . The highest valuation that can 
be placed on his literary effort is to say that it rep- 
resents the puny product of a small mind.” Since 
its publication Professor Gellermann’s study has 
been widely denounced and disparaged by legion- 
naires, editorial writers, and professional patriots 
of one kind or another. Theodore Roosevelt 
blurted out: ‘The study must have been made by 
a jackass."" Few voices have spoken in defense of 


* Gellermann, William. The American Legion As Edu- 
cator. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1938. Pp. 280. 


* Forrest H. Kirkpatrick is Dean of Personnel, 
Bethany College, Bethany, West Virginia. 
He is a graduate of Bethany College, and 
has done graduate work at Columbia Univer- 
sity, at the University of London, London, 
England, and at the University of Dijon, 
France. He became a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa at Columbia University. 


it but that is probably as it should be. Any piece 
of research must stand on its own merit and, to a 
certain extent, be self-authenticating. 

It is doubtful whether any doctoral dissertation 
has ever been introduced to the public with as 
much ballyhoo and “beating of the war drums.” 
Professor Gellermann should feel a sense of special 
indebtedness to Mr. Doherty and the newspapers 
for all that they have done to make us aware of 
this piece of research and the Ph.D. award as a 
result of it. When we think of the thousands of 
doctoral dissertations that have been written and 
thereafter have remained buried on library shelves 
or in departmental files, we can hail this event as 
one of unusual significance. Adapting the verbiage 
of the academic world “we may conclude that the 
ballyhoo formula has again been tested empiti- 
cally.” 

Professor Gellermann’s dissertation, made after 
a rather comprehensive study, is an indictment of 
the leadership and general policy of the Legion 
and of its particular activities in the field of educa- 
tion. Unfortunately, one cannot say that it is free 
from bias and that it has the full flavor of objec- 
tive inquiry. The formation of the American Le- 
gion was not the result of any spontaneous move- 
ment on the part of the rank and file of the Ameri- 
can soldiers who served in the World War, and it 
does not represent, either in numbers or in opin- 
ion, the majority of ex-service men. It was launched 
by a small group of high-ranking officers to im- 
prove soldier morale, which at the end of the war 
was low, and to forestall an organization that 
might be radical. 
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Among the officers who ‘‘chanced to be to- 
gether” in Paris in February, 1919, were 2 colonels, 
14 lieutenant colonels, 2 majors and 1 captain. 
The captain, lowest in rank of those present, 
was Ogden Mills, later Secretary of the Treasury. 
Others present included Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., 
William J. Donovan, W. de Lancey Kountze, and 
Bennett Champ Clark. 

Its commanders “‘have not been average Ameri- 
cans, average ex-service men, or average legion- 
naires,” but successful business or professional 
men with a marked inclination to politics and an 
appreciable measure of social prominence. This 
official hierarchy, while professing that the Legion 
is democratic, has in fact kept the control pretty 
thoroughly in its own hands. In his address be- 
fore the N.E.A. Commander Doherty answered 
this by declaring for himself: “I am just a humble 
Legionnaire. . . . I know that I have no connec- 
tion with any intrenched interests, financial, busi- 
ness, or military.” 

In discussing how the organization was financed, 
Professor Gellermann stresses the fact that the 
Legion is fundamentally capitalistic. It is said that 
about $250,000 was borrowed at the outset from 
“213 Legionnaires.” In May, 1936, the Legion’s 
National Adjutant replied to an inquiry as to who 
these 213 were by saying that there was “no means 
of knowing.” It appears that no list of backers has 
ever been made public and that certain critics have 
charged that the funds came at least in part from 
corporations like Standard Oil and du Pont. Back 
in 1921, a copy of a letter said to have been circu- 
lated among Chicago packers by an official of Swift 
& Co. was published by one such critic. This letter 
requested contributions on the ground that the 
Legion would help to “‘offset radicalism.” 

In the appendix of this book Professor Geller- 
mann reprints a document originally published in 
the Congressional Record at the request of Senator 
Borah. This document, dated August, 1921, is a 
petition from a group calling itself the Private 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Legion. The signers asked 
Congress to consider repeal of the American Le- 
gion’s charter, inasmuch as the Legion had been 
started with ‘‘tainted money” and since its leaders 
were responsive to the wishes of ‘‘secret financial 
backers” rather than the veteran rank and file. 

Professor Gellermann’s study includes a record, 


so far as it is available, of the educational and vo- 
cational background of each of the Legion’s Na- 
tional Commanders from 1919 through 1935. His 
conclusion is that they come from a “privileged 
class” of American society and that hence their 
general outlook and their reactions to social and 
economic problems are not those of the people 
at large. He contends that the Legion is funda- 
mentally capitalistic, and has ‘‘at all times given its 
unqualified support to the status quo.”” Profes- 
sor Gellermann declares that “this is what one 
would expect, knowing the purpose which brought 
the American Legion into existence and the eco- 
nomic interests which characterize the membership 
and, more particularly, the leadership of the or- 
ganization.” 

This means that the Legion's interest in edu- 
cation is directed to the preservation of this status 
quo. Its zeal for the Constitution and the flag, its 
promotion of patriotic celebrations, and its va- 
rious programs of Americanization have a°com- 
mon underlying aim. Whatever is opposed to the 
Legion policy is branded as “subversive” or un- 
patriotic, and the search for what is subversive or 
dangerous extends not only to Communists, Bol- 
sheviks, and political radicals generally but also to 
pacifists, advocates of free speech, textbook writers 
and educators themselves. And, according to Gel- 
lermann, not only has the Legion been dominated 
by ‘‘special interests,” but also it is not entitled to 
speak with any authority or significance for Ameri- 
can World War veterans as a whole, since no more 
than a minor fraction of eligible ex-service men 
have ever been members. 

The activities of the Legion in the educational 
field are traced in considerable detail. Professor 
Gellermann makes it clear that the Legion has not 
always seen eye to eye with other organizations 
that have co-operated with it and that the Na- 
tional Education Association has not, by any 
means, fallen wholly under its influence. There is 
no question, however, but that the Legion has 
exerted a strong and insistent pressure to insure 
that children and youth shall be indoctrinated with 
the kind of patriotism that the Legion espouses and 
that the loyalty of teachers and university pro- 
fessors is not to be left entirely to their own con- 


sciences. 
(Concluded on page 13) 





A Course in American Problems 


By RAY 


COURSE in Modern Problems is inseparable 

from the investigation of various issues which 
intermittently sweep the country, and cannot be 
divorced from deliberate consideration of those 
problems which more slowly, but none the less 
surely, are encountered by the masses. 

During our recent depression, many people, all 
too late, came to realize that numerous important 
factors providing for secure maintenance could and 
did disappear rapidly, to be replaced by futility 
and despair. The repercussions of the depression, 
collaborating with the growing pains and fitful 
progress of recovery, have shaken the very founda- 
tions of our democratic society. As one seriously 
reflects upon various contemporary problems which 
have had either abridged solutions or have re- 
mained unsolved, one wonders whether our Amer- 
ican society, instead of resting contentedly on the 
statement, “making the world safe for democracy,” 
should not enlist high-school pupils in a crusade to 
make democracy safe for the world. 

From the social, economic, and political ten- 
sions and vortices which impinge upon us from 
every direction, which shall be selected for con- 
sideration in an American Problems course? Fun- 
damentally, there are tensions which are engen- 
dered by enduring problems that have had the past, 
claim now, and will demand in the future, the ear- 
nest attention of our society. It would seem, then, 
that the pressing problem of long standing would 
receive primary consideration over and above the 
fleeting, but none the less spectacular or interest- 
provoking temporary problem. 

The American Problems course, inaugurated in 
Ashland High School was planned so as to be of 
the greatest possible value to the students. Hence, 
the guiding aim has been, insofar as possible, to fit 
the course to the needs of the pupils, rather than to 
mold the thinking of pupils in the patterns of the 
course. But what are the needs of students in our 
contemporary society? Who is to decide? We pro- 
ceeded on the premise that there are fundamental 
facts and systems of knowledge inherited from the 
great thinkers of the past, or received from those 


BALLOU 


* Ray Ballou, Director of Research and In- 
structor of American Problems, Ashland 
High School, Ashland, Ohio, is a graduate 
(1929) of Ashland College, received the 
M.A. degree (1933) at Ohio State University, 
and became a member of Phi Delta Kappa at 
the same institution. 


of the present, which if assimiliated, would make 
students pro-intellectual instead of anti-intellec- 
tual. Some rather definite directions or require- 
ments, therefore, have been made a part of the 
course. Simultaneously, the desire has been to al- 
low considerable freedom and self-direction on the 
part of the pupils, as will be indicated presently. 

In Ashland, we recognize the fact that the Prob- 
lems course must secure the stamp of approval of 
our school patrons; that we must have a basic phi- 
losophy upon which to construct our program of 
study. We believe that the principles we have se- 
lected as our guides will span the gap between sub- 
ject matter and basic aim, and that the methods of 
instruction employed will complete that union in 
such a manner that the educational experiences of 
pupils will be susceptible to satisfactory evaluation 
—the “proof of the pudding.” 

What are the factors whereby we hope success- 
fully to meet the conditions as briefly described 
above? The course is an initial step in the partial 
reorganization of the social science department of 
the high school. The involved method of pro- 
cedure has been introduced in the senior year 
rather than in the seventh grade in order that all 
graduating students may come in contact with a 
course of this kind. 

The following statement, taken from “A Char- 
ter for the Social Sciences,” indicates the primary 
aim of the course: ‘“‘to create rich and many-sided 
personalities equipped with practical knowledge, 
and inspired by ideals so that they can make their 
way and fulfill their mission in a changing so- 
Gey... 

As to the guiding principles by which the course 
is organized, we are indebted to William G. Kim- 
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mel! for valuable suggestions. In brief the prin- 
ciples are as follows: 

(1) The course is planned for pupils who will 
conclude their formal education as well as for those 
who will enter higher institutions of learning. 

(2) For those completing school, the course is 
directed toward an understanding of the diverse 
and complex forces which prevail in our commu- 
nity and national life. Ideas are presented system- 
atically, the powers of analysis and synthesis de- 
veloped, and such development tested. Pupils are 
being trained to consider problems without passion 
and to reach certain judgments on problems in con- 
temporary life. An attempt is being made to stimu- 
late sufficient interest in pupils to carry over into 
adult life continuing desires for reading, discus- 
sion, and evaluation. 

(3) It is planned that all pupils are to have a 
thorough knowledge of basic conceptions and the 
ability to apply them insofar as possible. 

(4) The materials of the course deal with basic 
problems of contemporary life. Care to avoid 
momentary problems is exercised. 

(5) Whenever possible, problems related to 
economic, social, and political contemporary issues 
are selected for consideration. 

(6) Problems are coordinated as completely as 
possible. 

(7) The number of problems to be considered 
in a school year is small enough to allow systematic 
consideration of various phases of those selected. 

(8) The course is being planned as nearly as 
possible to meet the relative intelligence and ma- 
turity of the pupils. 

(9) A psychological approach in the introduc- 
tion of pupils to problems leading to their ability 
to organize materials through processes of ana- 
lyzing and synthesizing data are planned. 

(10) A program of testing and evaluating 
course procedures and results has been devised and 
is being utilized. 

(11) In considering controversial issues, ma- 
terials are first presented that will not produce 
strong emotions. 

(12) Provision is made for the inclusion of ade- 
quate lists of reading for each problem, for suitable 
learning exercises, for investigations by pupils of 
different aspects of the problem in the community, 
and other related types of activities. 


_| Associate Editor, The John C. Winston Company, Pub- 
lishers, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


(13) Acertain amount of “‘unlearning,” as well 
as well as learning, is required. 

(14) The course is adapted to the local com- 
munity as much as possible. 

What are the problems or units selected for 
study? The following suggested list of twenty 
topics, tempered in their selection by some of the 
principles already enumerated, indicates possible 
choice sources. The list is as follows: The Scien- 
tific Age, Consumption of Goods, Economic and 
Social Security, Health, Leisure, Industrial Rela- 
tions, Unemployment, International Trade, Public 
Utilities, Communication, Transportation, Intelli- 
gent Public Opinion, Taxation, Government, An 
Adequate Civil Service, Parties and Politics, Safety, 
Education, Crime, Living in a Democracy. 

This list of suggested units certainly omits some 
important problems, but it provides a group of 
basic considerations demanding widespread atten- 
tion. 

Referring to materials utilized, no basic text- 
book has been selected for classroom usage. How- 
ever, a varied and sufficient supply of economics, 
government, sociology, and American Problems 
books are available to provide ample source and 
reference book materials for various units. 

We are in the early stages of accumulating and 
classifying materials for laboratory purposes. The 
plan is continuously to enrich and amplify cumu- 
lative laboratory equipment and reference stock. 
Such items as (1) books, including reference, text, 
source, general discussion, imaginative and his- 
torical fiction, and biographical types; (2) pe- 
riodicals, pamphlets, and bulletins; (3) news- 
papers; (4) maps and charts; (5) visual aids; and 
(6) radio reception facilities are involved in the 
present laboratory equipment plan. Activities in 
teaching methods are proceeding along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

From the suggested group of units, a topic is 
selected by the pupils, admittedly under teacher in- 
fluence, after which some general discussion is de- 
veloped and an overview of the problem is pre- 
sented. After opening the problem, study-guide 
outlines are distributed to pupils. The guide in- 
cludes a briefly organized and synthesized outline 
of the problem. The outline occupies the left half 
of the study-guide sheet. In juxtaposition to items 
in the left-hand column is a series of exercises for 
pupils for their guidance in study and classroom 
usage. These items occupy the right-hand side of 
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each guide sheet. References are interspersed in 
the exercises as requirements for study suggest 
their need. The exercises involve not only gaining 
factual information, but suggest various activities, 
not the least of which is attempting to solve 
thought-provoking questions by means of investi- 
gation and reflective thinking. The controlling 
purposes in the outline, then, are to indicate not 
only what to think, but to aid in learning how to 
think; which is essentially as important as learn- 
ing what to think. 

Approximately one-half of the time allotted to 
Problems is devoted to supervised study and in- 
vestigation of the unit under consideration. The 
other half is expended in classroom practices in- 
volving such procedures as occasional informal 
lectures by the teacher, round-table discussions, 
forums, dramatizations, reports, and tests. Com- 
munity investigations and carefully supervised field 
trips comprise a part of recitation procedure. 

Supplementing pupils’ study guides, a series of 
bulletins is being given to students to aid them in 
various ways. One of these bulletins contains a list 
of suggested activities such as visual, oral, auditory, 


writing, drawing, charting, and carving, which are 
indicative of types of group or individual activities 
pertinent to the course. One of the primary pur- 
poses of the suggestions is to aid in providing for 
individual differences of pupils. Titles of other 


bulletins are: ‘Aims of the Course’; ‘Clear 
Thinking”; “Errors in Thinking’; ‘‘Steps in 
Thinking”; “General Suggestions on the Use of 
a Notebook’’; ‘‘Gathering Facts’; “Effective Study 
Habits”; ‘“‘How to Recite’; ‘“‘How to do Research 
and Writing”; and ‘Group Discussion in Everyday 
Life.” These and other bulletins are distributed to 
pupils as their needs become evident. 

Evaluation of the work in Problems necessitates 
pupils’ grades in terms of A, B, C, D, and F, be- 
cause of the traditional type of grading in vogue at 
present. This condition requires that considerable 
testing of factual information be done. Among 
various methods of testing, such as the essay type 
and the multifarious objective procedures, one 
plan that deserves attention here is the outline quiz. 
In the outline test, the pupil must give evidence of 
his ability in organizing and synthesizing material, 
as well as in including factual information. 

A more valid evaluation of the course can and 
will be utilized in the future as we follow certain 


directions for evaluation as suggested by the Ohio 
High School Standards.? Some of those promising 
suggestions are as follows: 

(1) “Observe how a pupil works out a problem 
that is not solved by texts or encyclopedias at hand 
—a problem that takes him out of the schoolhouse 
in a search for information. 

(2) “Observe how a pupil talks in ordinary 
conversation about some great institution he has 
studied in class. . . . 

(3) “Observe how a pupil works on a class 
committee... . 

(4) ‘Find out how a pupil behaves in his fam- 
ily life. 

(5) ‘Put a pupil into the position of conduct- 
ing a parliamentary meeting and note how he pre- 
pares himself for the task. 

(6) “Send a pupil on a mission for a class and 
observe how he can acquit himself in reporting. 

(7) “Constantly watch how knowledge learned 
in the past functions in the daily work of the class. 

(8) “Watch to see whether important words 
are used correctly or continue in old popular mean- 
ings that are wrong.” 

(9) Check with pupils after they have left 
school to determine what things learned in school 
are proving to be of value to them and to society. 

(10) Over a period of time, note carefully 
whether there is an improvement of public opinion 
and public action in the local community. 

Time, of course, holds the answer to the question 
as to the effectiveness of the plan now used in Ash- 
land. If we are mistaken in our endeavors, we feel 
that we have accomplished more than have these 
who have committed the graver mistake of not at- 
tempting to improve the social studies curriculum. 
For our plan, we claim no pre-eminence. Neither 
do we offer apology. 


*“Proposals for the Revision of Ohio High School Stand- 
ards” (Mimeographed Bulletin) State of Ohio, Department 
of Education, Columbus. November, 1936, pp. 62-63. 


Whenever a teacher, a principal, or a pupil recog: 
nizes that character is just a way of carrying on life's 
everyday affairs and is achieved by intelligent partici- 
pation in these affairs, right then and there can char- 
acter education begin. We need no courses, no pro- 
grams and devices, no slogans and codes. We need 
rather great causes and opportunity to devote our 
minds and bodies freely to their service-—HuGH 
HARTSHORNE, Divinity School, Yale University. 





Efficiency in Administration 


HE success of our American plan of democrati- 

cally-controlled free public education lies in 
the leadership which guides this largest of Ameri- 
can business enterprises. The selection of the pro- 
fessional and administrative officer to be responsi- 
ble for the guidance of the educational policies and 
activities of the individual jurisdictions becomes 
the most important duty of the peoples’ representa- 
tives, the school board. The principle of demo- 
cratic government guarantees the autonomy of the 
majority through adequate representation by means 
of the ballot. 

During the last two or three decades the educa- 
tional process through the use of the scientific, has 
made great strides, comparable to those of medi- 
cine, transportation and other fields of service. 
The job of the teacher and educator, during this 
time has evolved from a vocation to a highly tech- 
nical profession requiring years of specialized 
training and continual study on the part of per- 
sons engaged in this service. A few years ago, the 
dean of the graduate school in one of our outstand- 
ing midwestern universities stated that if the 
amount of increase in graduate study of education 
continued, within a decade superintendents of 
schools in communities of 10,000 persons or more 
would be required to have a doctor’s degree or its 
equivalent. 

Except for the two or three years during the 
worst of the depression, the awakening to the ne- 
cessity for advanced study on the part of ambitious 
and professionally-minded teachers and adminis- 
trators has maintained the professional advance- 
ment which began about fifteen years ago. Ac- 
cording to the writer’s observation, the adminis- 
trative class of educators, especially the superin- 
tendents, has failed to keep pace with the progress 
of teaching staffs. It may be that these professional 
laggards are older and more concerned with the 
maintenance of the status quo. 

This professional illiteracy on the part of our 
supposed leaders results in antiquated, non-pro- 
gressive and inefficient schools for our future citi- 
zens. Certain members of our citizenry justly criti- 
cize us in that we educators do not prepare the 


* Because of the nature of this article, the 
author prefers that it be published anony- 
mously. Since such a statement, if based upon 
facts, cannot be presented in any other way 
without seeming to emphasize grievances 
rather than principles, the author's wishes 
have been respected. 


children for citizenship, but apparently produce 
social parasites. As the parable states, ‘‘A chain is 
no stronger than its weakest link,” it follows in 
general that a school system is no better than its 
superintendent. It often happens, however, as was 
said in an actual case, ““The teachers are doing a 
fairly good job in running the schools in spite of 
the superintendent.” 

Administrators of this type degenerate into 
“‘job-holders” and expend too much of their time 
and energies in deceiving the innocent public and 
governing body, the school board, instead of giv- 
ing the services for which their salaries are being 
paid; to develop for their constituencies, an edu- 
cational program constructed according to the best 
principles and present knowledge on the subject. 

The devastating effect upon the educational pro- 
gram of the “job-holding”’ type of administration 
may be best shown by describing an actual situa- 
tion. 

A city of more than 40,000 people and approxi- 
mately 6,000 public school pupils, having the low- 
est per capita debt of any comparable city in the 
state, expends 20 per cent less than the average 
per pupil expenditures shown by 19 comparable 
cities in the state. Approximately 20 per cent fewer 
teachers are employed than in the average city in 
the same class; the total annual expenditures by 
the school board are from $75,000 to $100,000 
less than a comparable city does or should spend 
for the education of its children. The buildings 
are all in good condition, teachers and administra- 
tors are paid slightly better than those in cities of 
the same size in the state, and the superintendent 
is paid $6,000 per year. 

The average layman tax payer and school ad- 
ministrator would say that this superintendent 
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must be an excellent administrator and deserves 
the salary which he is receiving. The financial 
phase of school administration is important, but 
this does not measure the effectiveness of the edu- 
cational program. Let us, now, take a look at the 
professional aspect of this school system which is 
more vital to the citizens of this community. 

The following description of the professional 
status will reveal a deplorable situation which is 
continually camouflaged before the public eye 
mainly through the emphasis on the financial ad- 
ministration. Compared to the competent school 
administrator of.today the superintendent is pro- 
fessionally illiterate and can be classed with medi- 
cal men of the “blood letting’ era. As far as can 
be determined, he has had no training beyond a 
B.A. degree acquired from a private college some 
thirty years ago. Repeated conferences with him 
and observation of his conduct reveal a serious lack 
of understanding of the modern developments in 
education—those emerging during the last twenty 
years—such as: knowledge of and interpretation 
of statistical methods, general psychology and psy- 
chology of learning, teaching methods and the 
principles of supervision, and administration of 
the teaching staff. Furthermore, he makes no at- 
tempt to become informed in these fields and dis- 
courages his principals and teachers in attempts 
to become informed. Attempts on the part of the 
staff to apply such principles or to enlighten him 
are suppressed by intimidation, ridicule, and threats 
of dismissal. 

This condition of professional lethargy has per- 
meated the entire staff of 190 teachers, except for 
less than half a dozen who have had initiative and 
determination enough to rise. Attendance at sum- 
mer sessions by teachers in order to improve them- 
selves is an exception rather than the rule; attend- 
ance at professional meetings other than the annual 
sectional meeting for which schools are closed is 
rare and in most cases prevented by refusal of the 
application for permission to attend. The few who 
pay their own expenses to receive enlightenment at 
such meetings as the Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, The State Teachers’ 
Association, and The American Association of 
School Administrators, are never asked to report 
to the faculty. Once a member of the staff attended 
the Department of Superintendence meeting and 


his effervescent enthusiasm over the stimulating 
experiences and vital ideas received was quenched 
by the statement that this group of educators was 
composed of professional “hot air” merchants, 
The principals of the three secondary schools in 
the system have not been on a university campus 
for professional study during the last ten years, 
except one who completed some work which was 
begun before entering the system. Instead, these 
three men are led to believe that educational lead- 
ership is developed through playing golf, visiting 
relatives, painting their own homes or helping the 
tenants on their farms. 

An example of the devitalizing effect of such 
professional lethargy on the part of the leaders of 
a school system may be given here. At the opening 
of a recent school term, a faculty of fifty enthu- 
siastic teachers filled with vitality and professional 
spirit because of rest, travel, attendance at the sum- 
mer meeting of the N. E. A., and summer sessions 
at several universities throughout the country met 
for the initial meeting. The principal called the 
meeting to order, gave out the assignments for the 
semester and then proceeded to give the keynote 
speech. This man had spent the summer painting 
his house and cutting the lawn and of course, the 
inevitable resulted—the whole staff walked out of 
that meeting more devoid of enthusiasm than when 
they had left their work three months before. A 
person cannot become intoxicated if he does not 
even smell of the cork. What motivation did these 
teachers have for doing their utmost to do an out- 
standing piece of work during the ensuing school 
year? 

The superintendent boasts of the fact that out- 
standing teachers can be secured because of the 
ability to pay better salaries than many cities in 
the state. It has been a depressing sight to watch 
these enthusiastic professionally-minded and ambi- 
tious young teachers become drugged by the lack 
of expression and leadership. They finally acquire 
professional paralysis like their unfortunate pred- 
ecessors. Professional meetings are looked upon 
as digressions from the straight and narrow path of 
ten to fifteen-minute order-receiving gatherings— 
they interfere with the curling game, golf appoint- 
ment and the dentist or hairdresser. 

At least 95 per cent of the teachers in the system 
are stimulated to defensive exasperation at mere 
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mention of the superintendent's name because of 
the recall of some unpleasant association. Con- 
structive criticism is almost unknown as are com- 
pliments and encouragement. Inquiries as to 
methods of improving techniques of teaching 
which have been criticized are invariably met by 
the statement “That is your problem.” If a teacher 
desires advice in the selection of a school or courses 
to pursue in order to improve himself as a teacher 
he is unable to secure constructive help. Generally 
such a teacher, whether a strapping young man or 
a healthy vivacious young woman, is advised to 
take a rest during the summer instead of being 
spoiled by attending summer sessions. These am- 
bitious teachers might learn too much and the 
superintendent might be outdone professionally. 
This would endanger his job. 

Let us now review the professional setup as it 
should be. The superintendent should have at 
least as much training as his best trained teacher, 
principal, or supervisor. We cannot expect him to 
be superhuman and an expert in all lines of teach- 
ing and administration, but he should have enough 
background in educational philosophy, science of 
education and experience to initiate and to en- 
courage, evaluate, and understand suggestions and 
proposals advanced by his assistants. If the ad- 
ministrator has this background, he can feel free 
to let his teachers grow under his guidance, take 
time to discuss proposals initiated by them, en- 
courage and compliment where praise is due. 
Under such a regime, teachers will recognize him 
as an authority, advisor and consultant for all 
problems whether they be personal or professional 
perplexities or problems confined to the class 
room. The relationship between administrator 
and teacher will be friendly and democratic in- 
stead of antagonistic and sceptical. Both supe- 
riors and assistants will grow simultaneously and 
the pupils under their supervision and, indirectly, 
the community will benefit proportionately. 

Some of the overt evidences of such an adminis- 
trator are: the entire staff, including the superin- 
tendent, principals, supervisors, and _ teachers, 
spends at least every third summer at an institution 
of higher learning attempting to improve profes- 
sionally and to keep up with the progress in scien- 
tific education. The administrative and supervi- 
sory staffs attend their respective national meetings 


at least once each three years. The administrative 
and supervisory staffs attend all professional meet- - 
ings held within the state each year and a majority 
of the teaching staff does the same. Each depart- 
ment has at least one representative at all national 
and state meetings each year. These representa- 
tives are expected to disseminate the information 
which they receive at these meetings to the respec- 
tive faculties or portions of them who will benefit 
from such enlightenment. Professional meetings 
are held in each building at least once a month 
with the teachers doing most of the contributing. 
A majority of the teachers support and co-operate 
with the leadership for the common good of the 
individual schools and system as a whole. 

The administration and supervision of the edu- 
cational program is democratic. The suggestions 
of teachers are carefully considered and policies 
initiated by the administration are placed before 
the faculty for evaluation before they are put into 
effect. 

The members of the staff are generally given 
credit for outstanding achievements, instead of the 
administrators taking all the credit themselves. 
When the members of the staff are asked whether 
or not they like to work for their superior officer, 
a strong majority respond with spontaneous and 
enthusiastic praise, often lacking words to express 
their appreciation of his ability, kindness, and 
helpfulness. 

There is visible growth and advancement on the 
part of a large number of the members of the 
staff. If there are no positions of advancement 
within the system, many move to other systems to 
take over positions involving advancement in the 
profession. 

There is no legitimate reason why a community 
should not have a superintendent who is capable of 
handling efficiently both the financial and pro- 
fessional aspects of school administration. The sup- 
ply is plentiful, but boards of education in many 
cases have apparently not as yet learned how to 
select or detect them. 

How may lay boards of education learn to de- 
tect the competent school administrator? First, the 
members of such a board should familiarize them- 
selves with what reliable authorities believe the 
competent administrator should produce. Ratings 


(Concluded on page 13) 





A Research Project for Phi Delta Kappa 


By THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


HE last biennial council charged the seven 

district representatives and the national vice- 
president with the task of serving as the National 
Research Committee. It gave this committee the 
responsibility for developing and directing a re- 
search project and provided a modest appropria- 
tion for the purpose. The committee worked to- 
gether by correspondence for several months. It 
has now met and approved a plan designed to be- 
come effective in November. The project will be 
completed before the meeting of the next national 
council. Its plan represents the best efforts of the 
committee and it is the feeling of everyone who 
has given the plan consideration that it can and 
should produce valuable results. 

In the past, research committees of the frater- 
nity have emphasized the abstracting and publiciz- 
ing of many studies. This plan proposes the selec- 
tion through chapter programs and the publica- 
tion by the national organization of abstracts of a 
relatively few studies which are regarded by work- 
ers in the field as of outstanding usefulness in 
practical school situations. 

The project will be directed within districts of 
Phi Delta Kappa by the district representatives, 
each of whom is a member of the national com- 
mittee. Details of the plan will be presented to 
delegates from the chapters at the forthcoming 
district conferences. Most of the district confer- 
ences will be held in the month of November. At 
that time, through the delegates, specific sugges- 
tions and definite outlines of material will be pro- 
vided to the chapters. In the meantime, however, 
members of the fraternity should become familiar 
with the nature of the project and, where possible, 
chapters should begin preliminary work. 

Each chapter of the fraternity, both campus and 
field, is asked to appoint a small, carefully chosen 
research committee. This committee will be ex- 
pected to select from studies produced in the area 
in which the chapter serves the four most valuable 
and practical studies which have been produced 
during the current biennium. This selection, which 
will be made in terms of carefully developed cri- 
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* The Members of the Research Committee of 
Phi Delta Kappa are the seven district repre- 
sentatives, Fred L. Stetson, L. L. Standley, 
Willard N. Van Slyck, ]. V. Breitwieser, T. C. 
Holy, Marvin E. Porch, Ullin W. Leavell, and 
Arnold E. Joyal (Chairman), National Vice- 
President. 


teria, should involve careful consideration of many 
studies. Emphasis is to be placed on usefulness 
and value in the practical school situation. 

The chapter research committee will then ab- 
stract these studies in accordance with a plan which 
has been developed by the national committee. 
Two copies of this abstract for each of the four 
studies selected will be sent to the district repre- 
sentative on or before September 1, 1939. The 
district representatives, as members of the commit- 
tee, will collect these abstracts, eliminate duplica- 
tions, edit the manuscripts, and forward them to 
the chairman of the committee. At a meeting of 
the national research committee a selection will be 
made from the two or three hundred studies thus 
submitted. A manuscript will be prepared and 
given some such title as ‘Research Studies of Prac- 
tical Value to Educators 1937-39."" The next coun- 
cil will be asked to appropriate money for the pub- 
lication of this volume, providing the project de- 
velops as it is now planned and assuming that the 
finished product will be worth while. 

The finished volume will probably contain not 
over 150 studies which will be abstracted to about 
one printed page each. The abstracts will be classi- 
fied into about a dozen categories and indexed by 
author, title, and, perhaps, other headings. These 
studies will not be limited to work produced by 
Phi Delta Kappans. Any study in education pro- 
duced during the biennium by any man or woman 
may be considered by the chapter committees. 

This project would appear to provide the chap- 
ters with an interesting and valuable means for 
serving the profession. Most school men on the 
job will recognize the fact that valuable studies 
frequently remain unheard of through failure to 
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give them justifiable recognition. Furthermore, 
every man on the job knows that many of the 
studies which do get recognition and publicity are 
of slight practical usefulness. While these theo- 
retical or complex dissertations, theses, and surveys 
are of value to a few highly educated individuals, 
they have little practical worth. The emphasis in 
this project is to be placed on practical application. 

An example will indicate the intent of the com- 
mittee. A study of high-school tuition rates in a 
selected state or section of the country, together 
with a recommendation for legislation for state aid 
to eliminate tuitions, may not appear to be a very 
“academic” accomplishment. However, such a 
study probably would have interest and value for a 
great many school superintendents and principals. 

The national research committee urges every 
chapter to begin planning for this project. The 
first step is to select a qualified research commit- 
tee. Next, instruct the delegate to the district con- 
ference to get the details about the project at the 
district conference. During the period from De- 
cember, 1938, to September, 1939, select and ab- 
stract the studies which your chapter believes to 
be most worth while in the light of the criteria de- 
scribed above. Keep in close contact with your 
district representative. Suggestions for improve- 
ment are solicited from chapters and members of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


Efficiency in Administration 
(Continued from page 11) 

by the state departments of education and the eval- 
uation of the superintendent by the schools of edu- 
cation are the most reliable sources of information 
regarding his professional qualifications. Success 
as determined by former employers should be used 
as a third criterion for evaluating the candidate. 

If the boards of education are to serve honestly 
and efficiently their respective communities, they 
should carefully secure this information regarding 
the prospective candidate for the position of chief 
executive of the educational program. These three 
sources of information and the evidences of com- 
petent leadership cited in the foregoing discussion 
should be employed to evaluate the chief executive 
who is to direct the education of the children in 
any community. There are too many “job-holding” 
administrators passing as competent educators. 


The Legion Makes a Ph.D. 


(Continued from page 5) 

This book does not attempt in any way to de- 
fend “un-American” ideas but Professor Geller- 
mann point out what has happened to civil liber- 
ties and free speech in countries where pressure 
groups have been allowed to make their own defi- 
nitions of ‘‘subversion.”’ In an editorial comment 
on this book the Herald Tribune of New York in- 
dicates that at least part of Professor Gellermann’s 
indictment cannot be denied. The editorial puts 
it thus: 

Has the Legion ever distinguished itself by any in- 
telligent or sustained stand for civil liberties, free 
speech, or the rights of the individual? We doubt it. 
Not a pressure group? Why it has been, on occasion, 
one of the most arrogant and powerful and vindicative 
of all the pressure groups. 


Unfortunately the remedy which the book pre- 
scribes for the evils of the Legion as a pressure 
group is counter-organization. Professor Geller- 
mann calls upon teachers to “‘build rival organiza- 
tions with common social objectives.” Just what 
these objectives are to be are not within the prov- 
ince of his study but they may be inferred from 
the declaration that the Legion “‘must be viewed 
as a private interest group, not as a social welfare 
institution, and should be dealt with in that light.” 
It is difficult, however, to see how any multiplica- 
tion of pressure groups would remedy anything in 
our social or political situation. 

This study may be questioned and debated at 
many points and one may not miss the mark very 
much by calling it a serious attack on the Legion. 
But it represents sound research in an important 
(as well as “‘dangerous”) field. We are indebted 
to Professor Gellermann for his interest in this 
topic and for his courage to investigate and report 
on it. As a Legionnaire and war veteran he could 
do it with a bit more grace and protection than 
some person without that affiliation. The free 
advertising of this study at the N.E.A. convention 
may be some compensation for the few brickbats 
that were thrown. The book will have rendered a 
truly significant service if it merely calls our atten- 
tion again to the fact that organizations such as the 
American Legion do perform certain tasks in a fine 
and helpful manner, but they are never justified 
in setting themselves as censors in a democracy. 





Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


C. H. ALLEN (Psi 25) has been appointed Profes- 
sor of Elementary Education and Director of the 
Demonstration School at Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri. 


RICHARD D. ALLEN, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Providence, Rhode Island, has been added 
to the staff of the Office of Education in Washington 
as expert consultant in occupational information and 


guidance. 


The new president of the University of Redlands, 
of Redlands, California, is ELAM J. ANDERSON (Zeta 
159), former president, Linfield College, Oregon. 
Dr. Anderson was an active member of Oregon State 
Teachers Association and served for several years as 
chairman of its department of higher education. 


E. M. BALSBAUGH has accepted an appointment to 
the faculty of Lebanon Valley, Pennsylvania, College, 
in the department of education. 


Max Bonb, for three years supervisor of the edu- 
cational program for Negroes in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority jurisdiction, has been named as academic 
dean of Dillard University, New Orleans, He suc- 
ceeds his brother, HoRACE MANN BOND. 


A scroll for “distinguished services” has been pre- 
sented to Louis C. BOOCHEVER, director of public in- 
formation at Cornell University, by the American 
College Publicity Association. 


R. F. Bown (Nu 44) has moved from Tacoma to 
Seattle, Washington, to assume the Directorship of 
the Northwest Division of Co-ordinated Studies in 
Education, with offices at the University of Washing- 
ton. 


A. G. BREIDENSTINE (Alpha Eta 135) assumed his 
duties in August as the new Dean of Instruction of 
Hershey Junior College, Hershey, Pennsylvania. Dean 
Breidenstine, until his appointment, was a member of 
the faculty of Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown, 
Pennsylvania. 


K. O. Broapy (Zeta 420) was elected president of 
the International Conference of Correspondence Edu- 
cation at the meeting in Victoria, B. C., in August. 


Epwin C. BROOME (Tau 90), superintendent of 
schools in Philadelphia for seventeen years, retired 
on June 1. 
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THE Rev. Epwarp B. BUNN, who has been pro- 
fessor of senior psychology at Fordham University, 
has been named president of Loyola College, Ever- 
green, Maryland, to succeed the Rev. JOSEPH A. 
CANNING. 


RoBERT E. CaRSON (Omega 554) has accepted a 
position at Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 


The transfer of FRANK CUSHMAN from chief of the 
trade and industrial education service to the position 
of consultant in vocational education, has been an- 
nounced by the United States Office of Education. For 
the time being the administration of the trade and 
industrial education program in the Office of Educa- 
tion will be a direct responsibility of Dr. J. C. 
WRIGHT, assistant commissioner for vocational educa- 
tion. 


M. J. DEMIASKEVICH (Psi 393), professor at 
George Peabody College, died in August. 


The New York University School of Architecture 
and Allied Arts has opened a new department of in- 
dustrial design with DoNALD Desky as its head. Mr. 
Desky was the designer of the interior of Radio City 
Music Hall and of several interiors for the New York 
World’s Fair in 1939. 


ALONZO G. GRACE has been appointed Commis- 
sioner of Education for Connecticut to succeed E. W. 
BUTTERFIELD. The new commissioner has served on 
the faculties of the University of Rochester, the Uni- 
cersity of Minnesota, and Syracuse University. 


L. W. Crank (Alpha Omicron 176) assumed the 
duties of Director of Secondary Education in the New 
Mexico State Department of Education on July 1. 


Harry MEANS CROOKs will be the new president 
of Pikeville College, Pikeville, Kentucky. Dr. Crooks 
has been president of Alma College, Alma Michigan, 
for twenty-two years. 


CLARENCE E. Dossin, deputy superintendent of 
school buildings, New York City, has retired after 
nearly forty years of service in the New York Public 
schools. 


H. O. Dresser (Rho 669) has been appointed an 
instructor in the school of health and physical educa- 
tion at the Louisiana State University. 


Reorganization plans adopted at the annual conven- 
tion in March have been carried out by the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. WALTER CrosBy 
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EELits (Delta 361) has resigned his position as pro- 
fessor of education at Leland Stanford University to 
serve as the first executive secretary of the Association. 
Offices are located at 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D.C. 

James E. EICHER (Xi 405) has been appointed to 
the faculty of the State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. 


ALVIN C. EuricH (Eta 392) has accepted a position 
at Leland Stanford University, moving to the Cali- 
fornia institution from Northwestern University. 


FRANK EVERSULL (Zeta 319), president of Huron 
College, Huron, South Dakota, was named as presi- 
dent of the North Dakota Agricultural College at 
Fargo, during the summer. 


L. B. Ezett (Mu 212) has accepted a position as 
assistant professor in the department of education at 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas. Mr. 
Ezell was formerly head of the department of educa- 
tion at Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas. 


Puitip H. FALK (Phi 182), formerly superintend- 
ent of Schools at Waukesha, Wisconsin, has been ap- 
pointed president of Central State Teachers College, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin. He succeeds FRANK S. 
HYER. 


Ray Fire (Sigma 620) has resigned from the 
presidency of New Mexico State College. 


Appointments to the faculty at the University of 
Tennessee for the school year 1938-39 include E. B. 
KNIGHT, associate professor of agricultural education, 
and PAuL M. Firts, assistant professor of psychology. 


ROBERT L. FLEMING (Zeta 901) has been ap- 
pointed principal of South High School, Youngstown, 
Ohio, to succeed GEORGE P. CHATTERTON, retired. 


JAMES HAROLD Fox (Iota 530) will become dean 
of the school of education, George Washington Uni- 
versity. Dean Fox has been associate professor of edu- 
cation at George Washington. 


RALPH I. HALE (Theta 290), of Atascadero, was 
elected principal of Oceanside-Carlsbad, California, 
Union High School and Junior College during the 
summer. 


ARCHIE M. HALMER (Cornell, 1918) has been 
elected president of the University of Chattanooga at 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


ERNEST M. HANSON (Eta 328), superintendent of 
schools in New Ulm, Minnesota, has resigned to ac- 
cept the position of assistant superintendent in the 
Salt Lake City, Utah, public schools. 


GeEoRGE W. HARTMANN (Beta 1706), associate 
professor of educational psychology at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been nominated for lieutenant governor of 
New York on the Socialist ticket, and COLEMAN B. 
CHENEY has been nominated for controller. 


HERBERT HAZEL has been selected as president of 
the Ashland Junior College, Ashland, Kentucky. 


WILLarp A. Heaps, for the past three years Librar- 
ian and head of the Department of Library Science, 
State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa., has joined the 
faculty of the School of Library Science, Columbia 
University. 


D. L. HENNESSEY has been appointed to vocational 
education supervision with the state Department of 
Education in California. 


Vircit E. HERRICK (Phi 274) has been appointed 
assistant professor of elementary education at the 
School of Education at Syracuse University. He has 
been for some time director of research at the Mil- 
waukee County Day School. 


HARLAN H. Horner will retire on November 1 
as Associate Commissioner and Acting Assistant Com- 
missioner for Higher and Professional Education in 
the New York State Department of Education. 


DwiGuT B. IRELAND (Sigma 381), formerly princi- 
pal of the Washington Court House High School, 
Washington Court House, Ohio, has accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. 


Crappock H. JAGGERS (Psi 452) has been ap- 
pointed director of the training School of Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


MARTIN D. JENKINS, formerly dean of instruction 
and professor of education, Cheyney Training School 
for Teachers, Cheyney, Pennsylvania, has been added 
to the faculty at Howard University. 


J. A. KELLER (Psi 425) will become president of 
Florence State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama, 
on October 1, 1938. 


DANIEL J. KELLEY (Epsilon 325) has assumed the 
duties of the office of director of physical education 
in the State Education Department in Massachusetts. 


WALTER A. KLEHM has been named as acting head 
of the Industrial Arts Department of the Eastern II- 
linois State Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois. 


BRADFORD KNapPP, for the past six years president 
of Texas Technological College, and a leader in agri- 
cultural education, died June 11. 


WarREN W. KNox, Acting Director of the Divi- 
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sion of Examinations and Inspections, has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Division of Secondary Edu- 
cation in the New York State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Joun A. LANG has been appointed administrator 
of the National Youth Administration for North 
Carolina to succeed C. E. McINTOSH. 


Eva_p B. Lawson will begin his duties as the new 
president of Upsala College, East Orange, New Jersey, 
on December 1. 


Hoyt H. Lonpon (Sigma 563) has been appointed 
professor of industrial education at the University of 
Missouri. Mr. London has been at the State College of 
Missouri. 

ARTHUR W. MACLEAN, dean of Portia College, 
Boston, was chosen to serve as president of the Na- 
tional Association of Law Schools at the annual meet- 
ing in Cleveland in July. 

CHARLES M. McConn, for fifteen years dean at 
Lehigh University, Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
dean of Washington Square College of New York 
University. 

W. Roy McGEHEE (Psi 567) has been appointed 
Professor of Education and Director of the Training 
School at Georgia Southwestern College, Americus, 
Georgia. 

C. L. McGinty has succeeded AQUILLA CHAMBLEE 
as president of Bessie Tift College at Forsyth, Georgia. 


RoBERT L. McLeop, JR., who has been secretary of 
the board of missions of the Presbyterian Church, has 
been chosen as president of Centre College, Danville, 
Kentucky. 


FREDERICK F. MARTIN (Alpha Epsilon 502), city 
superintendent of schools, Redondo Beach, has ac- 
cepted the position of city superintendent of schools, 
including elementary and high school, at Chico, Cali- 
fornia. 


JOHN J. Morrissey, instructor in music education 
in Teachers College, Columbia University, has been 
appointed instructor in music at Tulane University. 


KaRL GUNNAR MyrpDAL will conduct a survey of 
the Negro problem in the United States under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Foundation. Professor Myr- 
dal is a member of the faculty of the University of 
Stockholm. 


THOMAS NELSON (Lambda 441) has resigned from 
the superintendency of Yuba City, California, to be- 
come principal of the Bakersfield High School and 
Junior College. 


FREDERICK G. NICHOLS (Iota 205), of the Gradu- 
ate School of Education, Harvard University, has been 
elected president of the National Council of Business 
Education for a two-year term to succeed Paul Lomax 
of New York University. 


RAYMOND Ross Paty has been selected as president 
of Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham. Mr. 
Paty, who has been director of fellowships for the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, will be succeeded in the latter 
position by GEORGE M. REYNOLDs. 


MarVIN E. PorcH (Alpha Eta 92) has accepted a 
position as superintendent of schools in Gloucester 
City, New Jersey. 

HuBERT T. QUILLIAN has assumed the duties of 
president of LaGrange College at LaGrange, Georgia, 
replacing W. E. THOMPSON, president for eighteen 
years. 

JoserH S. Roucek has been elected a correspond- 
ing member of the Slavonic Institute of Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. Mr. Roucek is connected with the Di- 
vision of General Education, New York University. 


F. C. SEAMSTER (Alpha Mu 55) has been named 
as assistant to the president of the Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, Greeley, Colorado. 


LAWRENCE SIERSBECK has been chosen as the presi- 
dent of Dana College, Blair, Nebraska. 


E. KENNETH SMILEY has been appointed director 
of admissions at Lehigh University, Pennsylvania. 


W. Ray SMITH, assistant director of professional 
licensing, Pennsylvania State Department of Public 
Instruction, has been appointed dean of instruction 
at the State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


H. A. Spinpt (Lambda 73) resigned the principal- 
ship of Bakersfield High School and Junior College, 
to accept a position as appointment secretary, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley and Los Angeles. 


A. J. Sropparp (Alpha Sigma 185), superintend- 
ent of schools in Denver, Colorado, will take office 
as superintendent of schools, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, in the fall of 1939. 


ERWIN STRAUSS, neurologist and psychiatrist from 
Berlin, has been appointed professor of psychology at 
Black Mountain College. 

C. C. Swain has been appointed president of the 
State Teachers College at Minot, North Dakota. Mr. 
Swain has been for fifteen years president of the 
State Teachers College at Mayville, North Dakota. 


ROBERT J. UsHeER, who has been librarian of 
Howard University, has been appointed head librar- 
ian at Tulane University. 
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J. G. Umstattp (Eta 477) has resigned from 
Wayne University, Detroit, to accept a position at the 
University of Texas. 


D. E. Weidler, who has been director of student 
teaching at Indiana Central College, is the newly 
named president of York College, York, Nebraska. 


FRANK L. WINsHIP, former high-school principal 
of Central City, Nebraska, has been named as director 
of dramatics in the University of Texas Bureau of 
Public School Extracurricular Activities. Winship will 
replace J. HowARD LUMPKIN. 


Don WOLFE has been appointed chief of registra- 
tions and renewals in the bureau of professional licens- 
ing in the Pennsylvania State Department of Educa- 
tion. 


WiLuiAM E. YOUNG (Epsilon 444), assistant pro- 
fessor of elementary education at Syracuse University, 
has been appointed director of the Division of Ele- 
mentary Education for the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Meetings and Conferences 


THE AMERICAN MATHEMATICAL Society held the 
semi-centennial meeting at Columbia University dur- 
ing the first week in September. Special ceremonies 
marked the observance of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the society. Professor Emeritus Thomas 
Scott Fiske, one of the founders, was the special guest 
of honor at the golden jubilee. 


The WESTERN SAFETY CONFERENCE met in Los 
Angeles, September 12-16. Under the leadership of 
Gerry H. Lockner, superviser traffic safety education, 
California State Department of Motor Vehicles, the 
delegates at the conference were shown the hazards of 
the road for school children and ways of improving in- 
struction in safety education. 


SEPTEMBER 26-30—The American Hospital As- 
sociation will meet in Dallas, Texas, for the annual 
convention of the members. 


SEPTEMBER 19-23—The Seventh International 


Management Congress will meet in Washington, 
D. C. 


OcToOBER 3-7—National Recreation Association; 
twenty-third national congress. Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


OcToBER 7-8—The Four-State Regional Confer- 
ence, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


OcTOBER 10-14—Chicago is to be host to the an- 
nual convention of the National Association of Public 


School Business Officials. This organization serves 
those school men who buy school supplies, textbooks, 
and maps; who prepare or review floor plans for new 
school buildings and additions; who select equipment 
and furniture; and who are responsible for policies 
and procedures in school financing and accounting. 
This includes School Board members, business man- 
agers, purchasing agents, university professors of edu- 
cational administration, school architects, chief engi- 
neers, directors of bureaus, and Superintendents of 
Schools. 


OcToBER 12—The National Safety Council will 
hold its annual meeting in Chicago beginning October 
12. The Vocational Placement Committee of the In- 
ternational Society for Crippled Children will meet 
at the same time and place, according to W. F. Faulkes, 
chairman. A discussion of the program of the com- 
mittee’s work will be a feature of the meting. 


OCTOBER 25-28—Kansas City, Missouri, will be the 
host to the American Public Health Association for 
the annual convention. 


OcTOBER 26-28—An Adult Education Conference 
will be held at Temple University, Philadelphia. The 
Pennsylvania State Association for Adult Education 
and the Middle Atlantic States Regional Conference 
on Adult Education are co-operating on plans for the 
meeting. The subject selected for principal considera- 
tion is “Adult Education and Social Action.” 


OcToOBER 27-28—The Committee on Measurement 
and Guidance of the American Council on Education, 
the Commission on the Relation of School and Col- 
lege of the Progressive Education Association, the 
Co-operative Test Bureau, and the Educational Records 
Bureau will sponsor an Educational Conference at 
the Hotel Roosevelt in New York City. Various 
phases of problems such as measurement in individual- 
izing instruction, and the selection and training of 
teachers will be discussed at the meeting. 


NovEMBER 4, 5—Food Service Directors; annual 
conference. Hotel Seneca, Rochester, New York. 


NOvEMBER 6-12—American Education Week. 
NOVEMBER 13-19—Children’s Book Week. 


NoveMBER 14-18—Child Study Association of 
America. Conference on child life and family rela- 
tionships; 50th anniversary program. Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York City. 


NovEMBER 20-23—Members of the National Re- 
habilitation Association will meet for their yearly con- 
vention in Miami, Florida. 


NOVEMBER 25, 26—National Council of Social 
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Studies; annual convention. Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

THE WoRLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TIONS will meet in Rio de Janerio, during the summer 
of 1939, according to Paul Monroe, President of the 
Federation. The meeting is planned to be a contribu- 
tion to the further development of the good neighbor 
policy between the government of the United States 
and the Latin-American countries. 


Colleges and Universities 


At WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE more than 100 
men students are banded together in a co-operative 
project which enables them to halve the cost of living 
without “taking a tuck” in their appetites. - 

Realizing their hopes, a new co-operative dormitory 
to house 85 men will be ready when school opens 
this fall. A second house, formerly used by a frater- 
nity, also will be used by the group. The plan was 
launched three years ago by Manley Sackett, secre- 
tary of the college Y. M. C. A. 

Prime objective of the organization is to provide 
economical living and the first requirement for mem- 
bership is need. No race barriers are set up—members 
are received on a “‘first come, first served” basis until 
the units are filled. 

Each member pays $25 per month for room and 
board and any surplus is refunded at the close of the 
college year. All buying is done through a central 
office. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES in Michigan will offer 
this year for the first time, graduate instruction in 
various fields. The plan is being worked out by the 
Board of Regents of the University of Michigan and 
will be operated so as to prevent duplication and to 
maintain economy. 


The Seventy-fourth Convocation of THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF THE STATE OF NEw YORK, commemorating 
the three hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
the first common school in New York State, will be 
held in Chancellors Hall, State Education Building, 
Albany, on Friday, October 14, 1938. The general 
theme of the Convocation will be ‘The Elementary 
School Lays the Foundation of Education.”” There will 
be two sessions, the first at 2:30 o'clock in the after- 
noon and the closing session at 8:00 o'clock in the 
evening. 

Chancellor Thomas J. Mangan will preside. The 
speakers on the afternoon program will be Dr. Pay- 
son Smith, Harvard University; Dr. George Stoddard, 
director of Child Welfare Research Station and Dean 
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of the Graduate School, State University of Iowa; and 
Dr. Ernest O. Melby, dean of the School of Education, 
Northwestern University. In the evening, addresses 
will be given by Dr. Harold J. Laski, University of 
London, upon the subject ‘The Necessary Principles 
of a Democratic Faith,” and by Dr. James Rowland 
Angell, former president of Yale University, upon the 
subject “Education for Democracy.” 


New York UNIVERSITY, through its newly estab- 
lished center for safety education, has awarded twenty- 
four research fellowships, with stipends ranging up to 
$1,200, to graduate students enrolled in the School of 
Education. 


HIGHER EDUCATION in New York City will be bene- 
fited by the recent adoption of a budget of more than 
ten million dollars for the next six years by the Board 
of Higher Education, for the physical improvement of 
City, Hunter, Brooklyn, and Queens Colleges. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND has undergone a 
change in status from a foundation disbursing funds to 
outside organizations to an institute devoted to eco- 
nomic research and the formulation of economic pol- 
icies. The fund was established in 1919 by Edward A. 
Filene. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY has recently estab- 
lished a department of Social Work in the College of 
Arts and Sciences at Lexington. Vivien M. Palmer 
has been named as head of the newly created depart- 
ment. 


THE ILLINI UNION BUILDING, a new student center 
at the University of Illinois will be erected at a cost 
of $1,000,000 following the plans recently completed. 
The building will be paid for partly from PWA funds 
and partly by a loan to be amortized by an increase in 
student activity fees. This building is part of a four- 
million-dollar building program to be carried on at 
the Illinois campus this year. 


A COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION WITH THE EDu- 
CATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION, the American Coun- 
cil on Education, and the Oregon State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, has been appointed in the Oregon State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education. The office of the Chancellor, 
Frederick M. Hunter, has announced the following 
personnel of this committee: 

University of Oregon, Dean R. W. Leighton, chair- 
man, Dean J. R. Jewell, Dan E. Clark; Oregon State 
College, Professor Carl W. Salser, Florence Blazier; 
Oregon Normal School, Professor Delmer R. Dewey; 
Southern Oregon Normal School, Wayne W. Wells, 
Arthur S. Taylor; Eastern Oregon Normal School, 
Professor Roy L. Skeen, Professor Arta Lawrence; 


con 
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University of Oregon Medical School, Dr. David W. ‘ ministration can best be obtained by closer co-ordina- 


Baird, Dr. H. J. Sears. 


The UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE'S recently organ- 
ized Committee on Entertainments, created last year 
to bring outstanding artists to the U-T stage, was as- 
sured permanence this week with its application for 
a charter as a non-profit corporation. The commit- 
tee, composed of both students and faculty members, 
plans to sponsor a series of cultural performances each 
year. 

Last year the committee sponsored concerts by Grace 
Moore and Rubinoff, drawing crowds which included 
persons from every section of Tennessee. The audi- 
ence which heard Grace Moore was the largest that has 
ever attended a concert in Knoxville. 


Public Schools 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS GROW. Continued increases 
in the average daily attendance of pupils in all levels 
of the public school system of the state of California 
were noted in an August report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. Migration to California from 
the middle-western states was advanced as the prob- 
able reason for the increase during the past two years. 


RURAL SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS OF 
GEORGIA have organized a department of the Georgia 
Education Association. The members of the group, 
which was formerly known as the Rural Superintend- 
ents and Principals Association hope to function more 
efficiently in the new set-up. 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BOARDS are no safeguard 
against political interference in city schools in the 
opinion of Professors Nelson B. Henry and Jerome G. 
Kerwin of the University of Chicago. Division of 
authority so that political officials are forced to bear re- 
sponsibility to the public is the only practical way to 
curb inefficiency and corruption in public school ad- 
ministration, they assert. 

“Politics with which the schools are beset at the 
present time are injected into the schools just as fre- 
quently by school boards as by representatives of the 
legislative or executive branches of political govern- 
ment,” the study shows, summarizing the results of a 
five-year survey of public-school organization in cities 
of more than 50,000 population. 

The project undertook to reconcile the usual view 
of school administrators that schools should be ad- 
ministered under an authority entirely free from the 
control or influence of local public officials, and the 
opinion of most political scientists that effective ad- 


tion between schools and municipalities. 


A NATIONAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE is being 
established in Mexico City. Plans call for a student 
body of 2,000. 


THE MICHIGAN SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
has launched a state-wide survey of the physically 
handicapped and of facilities for their care, education 
and vocational training. A careful evaluation of the 
findings of the survey will be an important part of the 
study. 


THE MICHIGAN LEGISLATURE has been cailed in 
special session in part to meet the financial crisis con- 
fronting the Michigan schools. Leaders of Michigan 
education are conferring with the governor as to ways 
and means of solving the problem. 


TWELVE THOUSAND PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS 
were registered for extension work during the 1937-38 
school year, according to the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. The figures are cited to show the con- 
tinuing interest in Pennsylvania teachers in improve- 
ment in service despite the passage of a Tenure Law. 


A STATE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL for training in pub- 
lic service occupations has been established by the 
Pennsylvania State Board for Vocational Education. 
Rollin Posey, of Philadelphia, has been named as the 
first principal. The school will serve the whole state. 


A SEVENTY-FIVE MILLION-DOLLAR BUILDING PRO- 
GRAM is one of the bills concerning education being 
considered by the Pennsylvania Legislature at a special 
session. 


DECISIONS HAVE BEEN HANDED DOWN by courts in 
several counties in Pennsylvania holding that marriage 
of a woman teacher does not constitute cause for dis- 
missal. 


THE TEXAS TEACHERS ASSOCIATION is conducting 
a questionnaire study of the members in an effort to 
learn the attitudes of Texas teachers toward tenure 
laws of various types. 


Education on Air and Screen 


THE Wor p Is Yours, a series of Sunday afternoon 
programs from the Smithsonian Institution, was 
continued during September at 4:30 o'clock EDST over 
the red network of the National Broadcasting System. 
The four programs for September will present man’s 
persistent battle against certain diseases; the manifold 
uses of lead; uniforms and insignias of the American 
army, and the story of fur-bearing animals. 
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THE BritisH FiLM INSTITUTE is advocating the es- 
tablishment of central film depositories in all parts of 
the British Empire in order to facilitate the use ot 
educational films, and to encourage the wider use of 
such films in schools and colleges. 


MELVIN Rew WHITE, director of speech and dra- 
matic art at Galesburg (Illinois) senior high school 
for the past four years, has been engaged as instructor 
in announcing and production director of the State 
College of Washington radio station, KWSC. Mr. 
White will assist Kenneth Yeend, director of the 
station. 


ELLsworTH C. DENT will head a new department 
of the RCA Victor Company. Mr. Dent’s new de- 
partment will be concerned with co-operating with 
various research agencies in determining the possi- 
bilities of radio use in schools. 


LEADING SCHOOLS IN THE ATHENS, GEORGIA, dis- 
trict will launch the 1938-39 Atlanta Journal School 
of the Air early in October. The program is designed 
to permit students talented in music or spoken English 
to secure auditions in an effort to discover talented 
children and to give them recognition and awards. 


TueEspays, throughout the year. “THis LIvING 
WorLp,” with H. V. Kaltenborn, news commentator. 
Fripays. “SONGS AND STORIES FROM FAR AND 
Near.” Both these programs come over CBS stations. 
WEDNESDAY. “OuR AMERICAN SCHOOLS.” 
SATURDAY. “FLORENCE HALE’s RADIO COLUMN.” 
These programs will be released over the NBC 


system. 

STATION TWGA oF GUATEMALA City, GUATE- 
MALA, is planning to broadcast a series of programs in 
English and Spanish on Wednesdays at 3:00 p. m. 
EST. Students of Spanish in this country will be able 
to hear the programs first in English and later in 
Spanish. 

ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE, the first program in a 
group devoted to internationalism in science and inter- 
preting the dangers confronting freedom of scientific 
thought, was broadcast over the Columbia network 
on August 12. Professor Edwin G. Conklin, of 
Princeton University, outlined specific situations that 
exist in which scientific men and the scientific method 
of approaching problems are being restricted by 
war and political attitudes. Appearing on the pro- 
gtam with Professor Conklin was Dr. Paul B. Sears, 
formerly of the University of Oklahoma, who was 
recently appointed professor of botany at Oberlin 
College. “Adventures in Science’ is one of the adult 
educational series, which is presented under the 
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guidance of the Adult Education Board of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting Company, of which Dr. Lyman 
Bryson, professor of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is the chairman. 


RADIO PROGRAMS OF INTEREST include: 


DAILY 


12:30-1:30 p. m.—National Farm and Home Hour 
(NBC Blue) .* 
MONDAY 
5:45-6:00 p. m.—'‘New Horizons,” sponsored by the 
American Museum of Natural History (CBS). 
6:00-6:15 p. m.—Science in the News (NBC Red). 
10:30-11:00 p. m.—National Radio Forum (NBC 
Blue). 
TUESDAY 
2:30-3:00 p. m.—NBC Music Guild (NBC Blue). 
5:30-6:00 p. m.—Let’s Pretend, a program of fairy 
stories for children (CBS). 
WEDNESDAY 
5:45-6:00 p. m.—Exploring Space, sponsored by the 
American Museum of Natural History (CBS). 
7:30-7:45 p. m.—Living History, CBS adult educa- 
tion series. 
7:45-8:00 p. m.—Science on the March, under aus- 
pices of the American Society for the Advancement 
of Science (NBC Blue). 
THURSDAY 
4:00-4:15 p. m.—Of Men and Books, Prof. John 
Frederick of Northwestern University reviews 
books and interviews guest authors (CBS). 
5:30-6:00 p. m.—Let’s Pretend, a program of fairy 
stories for children (CBS). 
10:30-11:00 p. m.—Americans at Work, interviews 
with workers in representative jobs, CBS adult edu- 
cation series. 
FRIDAY 
5:45-6:00 p. m.—"So You Want to Be a ——.” A 
child interviews representatives of various profes- 
sions, i. €., reporter, policeman, sea captain (CBS). 
7:15-7:30 p. m.—Music Is My Hobby (NBC Blue). 
7:30-7:45 p. m.—Adventures in Science, Dr. Lawrence 
Kelso Frank, sociologist, commentator, CBS adult 
education series. 
SATURDAY 
10:30-10:45 a. m.—The Child Grows Up (NBC 
Blue). 
12:00-12:30 p. m.—NBC Music Guild (NBC Red). 
5:00-6:00 p. m.—Great Plays (NBC Red). 





* Except Sunday. 
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SUNDAY 


4:30-5:00 p. m.—The World Is Yours, dramatic series 
sponsored by the Smithsonian Institution (NBC 
Red). 
Sept. 25—The Story of Fur-Bearing Animals. 

6:00-6:30 p. m.—Music for Fun (CBS). 

8:00-8:30 p. m.—The Peoples’ Platform. Dinner 
guests of Prof. Lyman Bryson of Columbia Uni- 
versity from all walks of life talk over current ques- 
tions (CBS). 

10:30-11:00 p. m.—University of Chicago Round 
Table (NBC Red). 


Recent Books 


Reviewed by C. C. Crawford, University of 
Southern California 


Barr, A. S., Burton, Wm. H., and Brueckner, L. J. Supervi- 
sion. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1938. 
Pp. viii + 981. 

In this huge book of almost 1,000 well-filled pages 
one finds practically the last word, or at least the latest 
work, on supervision. Three recognized authorities in 
this field have pooled resources and energies to give 
us a digest of the best scientific data and the best per- 
sonal opinion of many experts on almost every im- 
portant question concerning supervision of instruction. 
The book abounds in lists of points, factors, elements, 
steps, causes, advantages, etc. Almost every page has 
some such condensed list, outline, or table which sets 
forth in a nutshell what some previous worker may 
have spent months or years in assembling. If one 
could but assimilate one-tenth of the offering he 
would be a master of the whole science of modern 
education. It is truly an overview. 

Bogardus, E. S., and Lewis, R. H. Social Life and Personality. 


New York: Silver Burdett and Company. 1938. Pp. x 
+ 581. 


Although this is a text for high-school classes (and 
therefore would not ordinarily be reviewed here) it 
has several elements of interest for professional edu- 
cators. It is an attempt to make available to students 
that training in psychology, sociology, and personality 
development which we all agree is needed but which 
the traditional curriculum has neglected. It does this 
by means of chapters of family life, play, education, 
industry, community life, religion, art, social control, 
and social adjustment. Under each of these there is 
an interpretation of the social and psychological facts, 
as related to a list of well selected problems or so- 
cial issues. At the end of each chapter is an abundance 
of special teaching aids, suggested activities, and 
problems. The book is a definite step in the right 
direction. 


Briggs, T. H. Improving Instruction. New York: Macmillan 

Company. 1938. Pp. x + 587. 

This is a direct and straightforward how-to-do-it 
book for principals and supervisors who want to be 
more effective in their leadership of the teachers under 
them. As the author states, it is a condensation into 
book form of the successful practices and principles 
that have been used by school leaders for many years. 
And that is no small service to render. The possible 
lines along which a supervisor may work are so 
numerous that perspective is very badly needed. This 
book should supply that perspective. The nineteen 
chapters give many tangible suggestions as to areas 
in which to exert influence and as to methods and 
techniques for making that influence felt. 
Brown, E. J. Secondary School Administration. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 1938. Pp. xx + 351. 

This case and problem book is unique in form and 
organization. The twenty chapters consist of about 
eight problems each. Each of these problems, averag- 
ing about two pages, consists of a case or situation fol- 
lowed by questions asking what you would do if you 
were the administrator in the situation just described. 
For example (p. 270-1), the local editor isn’t inter- 
ested in printing school news until the superintendent 
mentions the fact that a typewriter was stolen. Then 
he gets excited, wants more “‘newsy”’ bits, and asks for 
a daily list of items. What would you make up for 
him? Who is to blame if he had previously gotten 
the idea that nothing that happened at school was 
news? When an administrator has faced 150 such 
problems thoughtfully will he know school adminis- 
tration? He will at least have made a good start. 


Cyr, F. W., Burke, A. J., and Mort, P. R. Paying for Our 
Public Schools. Scranton, Pennsylvania: International 
Textbook Company. 1938. Pp. x + 197. 


Playing the ends against the middle is a tough job. 
Citizens demand extended services and then how! 
about the tax bill. What can a poor board of education 
do to make everything come out even? This book 
gives a partial answer. It uses cartoons as well as 
paragraphs to reveal the facts about school finances, 
inequalities of educational opportunity, and the pros 
and cons of different proposals. If school boards, 
administrators, and citizens could all get this big over- 
view of the problems, the solutions of the problems 
would be in sight. 


Debatin, F. M. Administration of Adult Education. Cincin- 
nati: American Book Company. 1938. Pp. xii + 486. 
The rather recent burst of interest in adult educa- 

tion has led to a need for a whole shelf of books on 

how to meet its problems. This particular book deals 
with the organization and administration of the pro- 
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gram. After a brief introduction the book has main 
divisions on the consumers of adult education, the 
staff, the money and equipment, and the special prob- 
lems, including libraries, adult councils, federal par- 
ticipation, etc. The book is under the editorship of Ly- 
man Bryson, of Columbia University, and is one in 
a series of books on adult education under his gen- 
eral editorship. Hardly a page fails to report or men- 
tion something that is done in some particular school 
or city. The volume helps the reader to climb to the 
top of the pyramid and take a look around at what is 
going on in the adult education area. 

Douglass, A. A. Modern Secondary Education. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 1938. Pp. xvii + 782. 

The author of the well known Secondary Education 
of eleven years ago gives a practically new book in the 
form of a revision. The outline resembles the older 
one in many ways, including the use of the “seven 
cardinal principles’ approach to the curriculum. But 
even in major outline there are many differences in 
treatment. Newer statistical data and newer educa- 
tional interpretations are given throughout. The total 
field covered is probably as well standardized as that 
for any education course offered in our colleges, and 
goes back to Inglis, whose famous text appeared over 
twenty years ago. The present volume is full of meat, 
is systematically organized, and is clearly written. Per- 
haps some readers might wish for more of the dynamic 
element instead of the description of present practices, 
but the author really tells a great deal about how to 
run the schools, even when he modestly pretends to 
be merely a neutral interpreter of prevailing trends. 
Harrison, Margaret. Radio in the Classroom. New York: 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1938. Pp. xvi + 260. 

The usefulness of the radio in the schools is limited 
mainly by the vision of teachers and administrators. 
This book aims to sharpen that vision by picturing 
concretely and tangibly the uses and services which 
the radio can be made to perform, as well as the 
methods and devices by which the services can be 
improved. There are chapters on programs available, 
classroom radio activities, supervision of the school 
radio, radio eqquipment, and the radio’s contributions 
to the activity program. It is a practical and timely 
book. 

Heer, A. L. Steps to Better Teaching. New York: W. W. 

Norton and Company. 1938. Pp. xii + 318. 

This is a carefully prepared and comprehensive text 
on methods of teaching for elementary and secondary 
schools. It includes a brief bit of philosophy of edu- 
cation, considerable psychology, and a great deal of 
practical guidance on ways and means of directing 
study, motivating, assigning, adapting, socializing, 
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planning, questioning, testing, and marking. Each 
chapter opens with study suggestions, after which 
comes the main message. Then there is a summatiz- 
ing of the main principles deduced from the chapter, 
some references, and some exercises. The book con- 
tains the essential elements of a good methods text 
for undergraduates. 


Hildreth, Gertrude. Learning the Three R’s, A Modern In- 
terpretation. Minneapolis: Educational Publishers, Inc. 
1938. Pp. x + 824. 


This stupendous volume, by a psychologist from 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, is almost a com- 
plete treatise on elementary education. It is arranged 
in cycles, with a set of chapters on each of the three 
R's from one point of view, then another cycle from 
a different viewpoint, and still a third cycle after that. 
Basic elements of learning, difficulties encountered, 
and diagnostic and remedial treatment constitute the 
three cycles. The treatment is specific and practical, 
yet not lacking in the theoretical interpretation re- 
quired for adaptation of recommended procedures to 
new and varied situations. One wonders at the in- 
dustry, energy, and inspiration that must have been 
possessed by the writer to enable her to produce such 
a book. 

Hockett, J. A., and Jacobsen, E. W. Modern Practices in the 
Elementary School. Boston: Ginn and Company. 1938. 
Pp. vi + 346, 

The authors are definitely concerned with the in- 
structional program, and this book is designed to im- 
prove classroom work. The functional viewpoint is 
evidenced by chapters on organizing the class, de- 
veloping a unit of work, making the most of the en- 
vironment, making discipline educative, and meet- 
ing individual needs. Under such practical and realis- 
tic chapters as these there is presented a fine modern 
philosophy of education. The book tells how to do 
things and tells why. 


Lindquist, E. F. A First Course in Statistics. Boston: Hough- 

ton Mifflin Company. 1938. Pp. xiv + 336. 

This text aims to stress use and interpretation of 
statistics rather than mathematical theory or the me- 
chanics of computations. Processes treated are: fre- 
quency distribution, percentiles, graphic representa- 
tion, central tendency, variability, normal curve, sam- 
pling error theory, combining test scores, correlation 
theory, and correlation techniques applied to test 
evaluation. These elements are presented with the aid 
of specimen problems, and are explained in reason- 
ably understandable language that beginners can fol- 
low. Perhaps there is no royal road to statistics, but 
this one ought not to be very hard for an interested 
student to travel. 
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Morton, R. L. Teaching Arithmetic in the Elementary 
School. New York: Silver Burdett Company. 1938. (Vol. 
I, Primary Grades, Pp. x + 410; Vol. II, Intermediate 
Grades, Pp. xii + 538.) 

In this two-volume set the author literally “goes to 
town.” He analyzes arithmetic teaching step by step 
and process by process, telling the teacher exactly what 
to do and how to do it at each stage. The psychology 
of the learner and of the learning process is woven 
into the discussion of techniques and devices in such 
a thoroughly integrated way that the reader is not 
conscious of where theory begins, ends, or merges into 
practice. The concreteness and definiteness of the 
treatment is very praiseworthy. The teacher who will 
study the entire message thoughtfully in relation to the 
actual classroom will be a better teacher because of it. 


Munn, N. L. Psychological Development. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1938. Pp. xx + 582. 


This is an introduction to genetic psychology. It 
attempts to explain human behavior by showing how 
it was evolved out of animal behavior and earlier 
stages of racial history. This genetic background in- 
cludes embryological stages of the human as well as 
animal behavior. Half of the chapters are given to 
the development of particular kinds of behavior, such 
as sensory processes, motor development, language, in- 
telligence, emotion, and personality. If the extremely 
practical reader should object to the lack of concrete 
guidance on the improvement or modification of be- 
havior, the writer would probably say that his book had 
a different purpose, that it was to supply the dack- 
ground for the work of practitioners of the art of be- 
havior improvement, and that this is not meant to be 
a book of methods. 

Pettus, Clyde. Subject Headings in Education. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Company. 1938. Pp. xvi + 188. 

This is a systematic list of subject headings for use 
in a dictionary catalogue. Librarians are steadily per- 
fecting their techniques of cataloging books, and they 
need all help they can get, particularly in a rapidly ex- 
panding field, such as education. The lack of a stand- 
ard terminology has caused the same book to be classi- 
fied in many different ways in different libraries. This 
standard list of subject headings should go far to 
correct this “‘migratory’’ tendency and to enable a given 
publication to “stay put.” 

Powers, F. F., and others. Psychology in Everyday Living. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 1938. Pp. x + 511. 
The need for genuine training in psychology for 

all students in high school and college is being more 

clearly recognized, resulting in the writing of psychol- 
ogy texts that try to be “practical” or ‘applied to life.” 

This is such a book. Major divisions are devoted to 


understanding ourselves, adjustment to college and 
life, learning and study, and applications to business, 
law, medicine, and education. So far so good. The 
“applications” are helpful and useful, and a step in 
the right direction. Yet the extremely practical per- 
son will pass his plate back for “more,” and will throw 
in a suggestion for still more concrete and tangible 
guidance on how to choose a mate, how to choose a vo- 
cation, and how to hold his temper. The lack of final- 
ity in such fields rightly leads scholarly psychologists 
to be cautious, and the authors of this book are to be 
congratulated for giving so much valuable help with- 
out descending to the level of quackery or dispensers 
of empty formulas. 


Riebe, H. A., Nelson, M. J., and Kittrell, C. A. The Class- 
room. New York: The Cordon Company. 1938. Pp. x + 
450. 


This is a text for classroom teachers, and deals with 
the management, administration, and organization of 
the classroom, as contrasted with the psychology and 
technique of instruction. There are numerous chap- 
ters on such items as equipment, discipline, punctuality, 
health, records, and special days, but one fails to find 
chapters on lesson planning, course organization, use 
of projects, visual presentation, or the laboratory 
method. All of these are covered, however, in con- 
nection with the administrative type of material, but 
from another point of view. An interesting novelty 
is the last chapter of ‘Real Life Situations,” consisting 
of anecdotes about actual teachers in actual schools and 
communities. 

Ruch, F. L., and Warren, Neil. Working with Psychology. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company. 1938. Pp. x + 
214. 

This is a workbook to accompany Ruch’s recent and 
very successful text, Psychology and Life. It is on large 
sheets, notebook style, with ring binding and paper 
cover. Each chapter presents a bief psychological 
thought, some references to Psychology and Life and 
to other texts, some sort of self-test, and some experi- 
ments or other activities to form the basis for group 
study. For example, the chapter on individual dif- 
ferences includes exercises in crossing out letters in 
a page of capital letters. The results of these exercises 
and tests are applied and interpreted with the aid of 
some well-chosen questions for discussion. The work 
book is, on the whole, a value step toward more 
definite use of psychology. 


Race, H. V. The Psychology of Learning Through Experi- 
ence. Boston: Ginn and Company. 1938. Pp. viii + 384. 


The last two words of the title might have been 
omitted without loss. In the first place, there is prob- 
ably no learning except through experience; and in the 
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second place, the experience referred to here is that 
of the Thorndike connectionist school, in which prac- 
tice, repetition, and stamping-in are primary. Much 
is made of motives and drives, but they are interpreted 
on the basis of inherent tendencies. The presentation 
is clear and direct, and the book should be helpful. 


Reed, H. B. Psychology of Elementary School Subjects. Bos- 

ton: Ginn and Company. 1938. Pp. xii + 582. 

This revision of a fundamental book of eleven years 
ago preserves the general research character of the 
earlier one. It summarizes the outstanding objective 
researches on the principal subjects of the elementary 
curriculum, particularly those studies which have psy- 
chological significance. Numerous tables and some 
gtaphs illustrate these findings. There is some change 
in the direction of the organismic interpretation, with 
emphasis on motivation and on insight, but the writer 
has not yet gone Gestalt in a big way. The volume 
will amply justify a careful and diligent study. 


Sargent, Porter. Human Affairs, 1938. Boston: Published 

by Porter Sargent. 1938. Pp. 228. 

This book, like its author, is unique. There isn’t 
another like it. It is fully as broad as its title, even 
though it specializes in educational affairs. It is made 
up of chips and fragments on almost everything, 
usually sparkling and full of punch. One finds out 
what is wrong with Hutchins, why the colleges domi- 
nate the schools, and what we ought to do to remake 
the system of medical service. Labor, fascism, psychi- 
atry, war, academic freedom, and anything else you 
think of will be found mentioned in one way or 
another. 


Simon, H. W. Preface to Teaching. New York: Oxford 

University Press. 1938. Pp. 98. 

A member of the faculty of New College, Columbia 
University, gives us in this little book a few stimulat- 
ing ideas on why the teacher cannot reform the world, 
what he can do for society and the individual, what 
a teacher should be like, how not to be a schoolmarm, 
how to prepare lessons, make a class interesting, and 
keep order. He would have us prepare pupils to cope 
with the unpredictable problems of the unknown fu- 
ture by developing qualities of character and of clear 
thinking rather than by imparting fixed loyalties that 
may have no basis for existence in the new society 
that we may have ten or twenty years hence. 


Skinner, C. E., and Langfitt, R. E. Az Introduction to Mod- 
ern Education. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 1938. 
Pp. xvi + 491. 

Eleven different collaborators have produced this 
text for the introductory orientation course in edu- 
cation. Many theories are current as to what should 
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constitute this beginning course. This book seems to 
be based on the idea of describing or interpreting to 
the young teacher each of the principal phases or as- 
pects of American education. Considerable attention 
is given to the history or evolution of each phase, but 
this is woven into the more functional type of interpre- 
tation instead of being presented as straight historical 
material. Each chapter carries the name of its particu- 
lar author, but all represent a rather consistent style, 
apparently because of careful planning, co-operating, 
and editing. 

Skinner, H. C., Smyth, T., and Wheat, F. M. Textbook in 
Educational Biology. Cincinnati: American Book Com- 
pany. 1938. Pp. viii + 472. 

This is a text in biology for students who are going 
to be teachers instead of biologists. It deals with the 
regular field of biology on the assumption that stu- 
dents will not major in it but that they will study 
psychology, sociology, hygiene, and child study. The 
authors call it an overview for the teachers of tomor- 
row. This overview includes material on the struc- 
ture of living things, the classification of plants and 
animals, how plants and animals help and hinder us, 
human food needs, how plants and animals adjust 
to their environment, and the theory of heredity and 
evolution. Perhaps this informational foundation will 
be very helpful. Certainly it is to be preferred to tech- 
nical courses that could be justified only for prospective 
surgeons. But there may be some who question why 
the course should not go farther and tell young people 
how to use and control plants and animals, how to pro- 
tect their own health, and how to direct the course of 
future evolution. Perhaps this more functional type 
of biology course will eventually come. In the mean- 
time, congratulations to those who are leading us 
toward it. 


Smith, H. N., and Coops, H. L. Physical and Health Educa- 
tion. Cincinnati: American Book Company. 1938. Pp. 
xii + 323. 

In our expanding program of education for health 
and physical welfare we have gone faster in our prac- 
tice than in our training of teachers, with the result 
that many persons are “doing” health work who do 
not know much about how to do it. This need for at 
least a minimum training for administrators and teach- 
ers who have to do something, either as laymen or as 
specialists, in health work, is the occasion for this 
book. It treats general problems of organization and 
curriculum, and has helpful material on remedial 
work, recreation programs, health examinations, 
health service, safety education, school health, and 
mental hygiene. Both authors are at the University of 
Cincinnati. 
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Struck, F. T. Creative Teaching: Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Education. New York: John Wiley and Sons. 1938. 
Pp. xvi + 623. 

The chapter titles, like the main title of the book, 
suggest a general methods book. The content, like the 
book’s subtitle, is more specific to the vocational sub- 
jects. This is always a problem in a special methods 
field. The problems of teaching one subject, if looked 
at in the large, are the same as those involved in all 
teaching, but the specific or more detailed applica- 
tions of teaching techniques will be unique in each 
field. The author here has given us a big overview 
of good teaching, broad enough and sound enough to 
be applicable anywhere; yet he has illustrated it in 
terms that are definite and tangible enough to be of 
real service to any shop or vocational teacher. 


Wesley, E. B. Teaching the Social Studies. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company. 1938. Pp. xviii + 635. 

The basic contribution of this book is to bring to- 
gether in one place the essence of what has been pub- 
lished about the social sciences in recent years. And 
that is no small task, considering the enormous body 
of literature that has developed in this field recently. 
These innumerable contributions are summarized, out- 
lined, organized, and evaluated in this one volume 
under such major discussions as history and present 
status, curriculum making, equipment, teaching and 
learning, methods, measurement, and evaluation. The 
whole is effectively organized to serve as a text in 
courses in the teaching of the social studies. 

Wrinkle, Wm. L. The New High School in the Making. 
Cincinnati: American Book Company. 1938. Pp. x + 318. 
The writer has a freshness and a forcefulness of 

style that will delight your heart. He says what he 
says in good plain English, not “pedagese.”” Further- 
more, it makes sense. He says the social studies are 
the great Sahara Desert of the curriculum, and that 
before they begin to look like an oasis they will have 
to be put on a functional basis. Teaching of citizen- 
ship should cause pupils to be good citizens. If the 
system doesn’t work, it isn’t a good system and ought 
to be changed. The whole range of the curriculum 
of the small high school is thus analyzed in vigorous 
and stimulating fashion. Don’t read it if you are asleep 
and are afraid to wake up. 


Eprror’s Note: C. C. Crawford, professor of education 
at the University of Southern California, Los Angeles, has 
assumed responsibility for preparing this section of book 
reviews which will be a regular feature of THE PH: DeLTa 
Kappan. Books intended for review should be sent direct 
to Mr. Crawford at Los Angeles. 
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American Education Week 


“Education for Tomorrow’s America” is the theme 
for American Education Week which will be observed 
November 6-12. Every school in America will want 
to present today’s education to the citizens in its lo- 
cality in order to demonstrate how it is designed for 
tomorrow's America. 

The daily topics suggested by the National Educa- 
tion Association are: 

Sunday, November 6, Achieving the Golden Rule. 

Monday, November 7, Developing Strong Bodies 
and Able Minds. 

Tuesday, November 8, Mastering Skills and Knowl- 
edge. 

Wednesday, November 9, Attaining Values and 
Standards. 

Thursday, November 10, Accepting New Civic Re- 
sponsibilities. 

Friday, November 11, Holding Fast to Our Ideals 
of Freedom. 

Saturday, November 12, Gaining Security for All. 

Although the observance of this week is sponsored 
nationally by the National Education Association in 
co-operation with the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and the American Legion, its success in each com- 
munity depends upon the people who are entrusted 
with education there. Teachers, superintendents, 
teacher organizations, boards of education, and chil- 
dren in the schools are the ones who can effectively 
interpret to the lay public what is going on in the 
schools. 

“Let the products of the school speak for them- 
selves,” remarked a teacher this summer in discussing 
the interpretation of schools to the public. A good 
product is the first requisite in any public relations 
program but it may go unseen and unappreciated if 
no organized attempt at interpretation is made. 

You, as an educator, can make a vital contribution 
to the cause of education if you will begin now to 
plan your part in American Education Week. Each 
one shouldering his own responsibilities means that 
893,347 teacher ideas and loyalties will be applied to 
this program. 

Helpful suggestions, programs, and other materials 
can be ordered from the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Knowledge and Wisdom, far from being one, have 
ofttimes no connection. Knowledge dwells in heads 
replete with thoughts of other men ; Wisdom in minds 
attentive to their own. . . . Knowledge is proud 
that he has learn’d so much; Wisdom is humble that 
he knows no more.—WILLIAM COWPER. 
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20 23 18 10 15 10 22 
31 34 26 8640 58 47 65 
12 1 9 9 9 20 6 
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Totals 219 233 261 


336 326 248 214 336 488 587 644 817 982 





Cumulative Totals .... 841 1074 1335 


1671 1997 2245 2459 2795 3283 3870 4514 5331 6313 








The chart above which shows the growth of Phi 
Delta Kappa by initiates and also by the increasing 
number of chapters presents an interesting story of 
a phenomenal development. It also reveals a great 
deal of variation in the number of initiates in the 
several chapters, not all of which can be traced to the 
differences in enrollment in the different institutions. 
The figures in the last column do not represent the 
present enrollment since many members have been 
added to or substracted from the chapter rolls by trans- 


fer. Others have been lost by withdrawal, discharge, 
or by death. 

It would be a mistake to think that the growth by 
numbers is an adequate measure of the real growth of 
Phi Delta Kappa. Much of that is quite unmeasurable, 
from a practical point of view, and in many respects 
intangible. Some of the evidences of growth which 
have occurred from time to time may be discovered in 
the historical almanac which appears elsewhere in this 
issue. The evidences which are the most significant, 
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RECORD OF GROWTH 


by Initiation to September 1, 1938 








CHAPTERS 18 19 20 21 22 


23 29 30 = Totals 





51 33 26 18 44 
96 88 77 80 
25 24 38 38 37 
42 34 30 28 46 
20 16 32 25 37 
34 38 50 46 24 
23 38 35 31 20 
35 30 22 28 36 
33 36 17 18 30 
31 37 39 37 37 
38 28 26 31 38 
16 15 19 19 19 
29 26 23 23 32 
18 16 15 21 14 
9 33 21 28 24 
25 27 35 33 36 
76 70 69 49 68 
36 27 58 24 42 
18 20 18 15 16 
11 16 19 13 27 
37 26 33 38 35 
13 23 15 23 14 
44 36 82 38 35 
36 37 56 28 30 
Alpha Alpha .... 40 47 46 29 18 
Alpha Beta 14 17 9 13 UU 
Alpha Gamma .. 16 17 13 12 26 
Alpha Delta .... 30 35 26 25 11 
Alpha Epsilon ... 39 56 33 46 
21 20 18 18 
13 11 12 11 
Alpha Theta .... 18 15 28 33 
Alpha Iota 23 27 23 26 
Alpha Kappa ... 40 30 34 30 
Alpha Lambda .. 3. #15 410 12 
38 31 39 32 
15 36 31 26 
land aya 17 29 
Alpha Omicron .. ... Gas apts 
Alpha Pi 
Alpha Rho 
Alpha Sigma 
Alpha Tau 
Alpha Upsilon 
Alpha Phi 
Alpha Chi 
Alpha Psi 
Alpha Omega ... 
Beta Alpha 


1026 
1868 
720 
924 
761 
946 
793 
621 
569 
635 
853 
369 
767 
451 
545 
760 
851 
878 
434 
522 
647 
326 
813 
670 
487 
236 
426 
327 
956 
298 
248 
377 
343 
461 
272 
559 
358 
276 


41 39 «= 39 
135 84 38 
50 73 47 
72 49 0 
35 33 32 
47 39 20 
46 49 0 
45 3 BB 
26 21 0 
27 27 +14 
40 87 32 
15 27 +20 
37 42 26 
30 21 8 
18 35 25 
22 81 53 
60 68 0 
48 95 65 
15 29 0 
37 30 12 
30 43 16 
41 14 0 
53 68 23 
38 69 0 
12 40 20 
11 18 5 
29 32 0 
14 15 7 
40 140 70 
16 24 16 
11 21 0 
23 22 16 
17 65 14 
29 34 24 
16 25 0 
51 70 6 35 
18 30 40 
25 39 «(il 
37 36 0 189 
30 11 0 108 
24 9 0 63 
bi 30 9 198 
34 31 162 

39 «30 142 

26 2 94 

46 13 141 

56 17 73 

soe 45 

50 50 





Totals 1063 1110 1190 1056 1159 


1411 


1267 1324 1379 1641 1807 2010 945 





Cumulative Totals .7276 8339 


9449 10,639 11,695 12,854 14,265 15,532 


16,856 18,235 19,876 21,683 23,693 24,638 








at least in many instances, may not lend themselves to 
brief recording. For example, the developments which 
have occurred in the national magazine are difficult 
to chronicle and, in a large degree, they are not readily 
measurable. 

The growing interest of Phi Delta Kappa in the 
cause of education as a field for service may be ob- 
served in the changing character of the national maga- 
zine; in the publication of Education Abstracts; in the 
present guidance program; in the membership in the 


American Council on Education; in the exhibit at 
A Century of Progress, in Chicago; and in the nu- 
merous activities of chapters and state-wide groups 
which have been undertaken solely for the purpose of 
rendering a service in behalf of the cause of educa- 
tion. But, the growth illustrated in the chart above 
has made possible the wider influence of Phi Delta 
Kappa and it has intensified the desire of the organiza- 
tion to do its part for the cause which it supports in 
the statement of its fundamental ideals. 





THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


Membership Statistics, 29th Fiscal Year, 1937-38 


Total Withdrawals Present | Good Standing In Arrears 
Enroll- Enroll- 
ment | Trans. | Dead |Dropped| ment | Number| PerCent| 28th 27th 


1013 47 39 15 912 449 49.2 52 63 
1898 168 61 25 1644 690 42.0 97 85 
690 6 25 33 626 280 44.6 38 21 
969 32 35 13 889 423 47.6 63 93 
762 48 31 20 663 343 51.7 32 39 
992 87 31 20 854 501 58.7 46 31 
819 46 24 15 734 270 36.8 60 40 
604 28 16 9 551 176 31.9 113 28 
580 18 28 11 523 258 49.3 21 13 
634 23 13 21 577 171 29. 22 58 
854 29 23 31 771 522 71.6 34 30 
365 8 13 8 336 206 61.4 21 19 
773 34 26 5 708 329 46.5 55 43 
475 18 25 1 431 289 67.1 43 21 
530 15 14 20 481 301 62.6 23 24 


736 41 28 5 662 395 59.7 56 40 
890 11 16 15 848 545 64.3 59 31 
874 23 21 76 754 440 58.4 53 64 
452 12 16 10 414 276 66.5 27 8 
525 22 11 482 195 40.5 49 45 
651 20 16 612 294 48.0 41 63 
348 20 5 322 154 48.2 22 24 
814 18 24 767 344 44.9 72 59 
690 10 16 648 364 56.1 65 41 
472 460 128 27.8 17 20 
237 222 138 62.2 17 10 
428 413 118 28.3 46 32 
323 316 63 19.9 36 22 
Alpha Epsilon 905 872 629 73.3 53 44 
Alpha Zeta 288 277 146 52.7 25 22 
251 240 186 77.5 15 6 
367 356 165 46.3 38 29 
343 332 225 67.8 13 15 
Alpha Kappa 445 431 151 35.0 20 31 
Alpha Lambda 280 240 168 70.0 7 19 
535 511 283 53.4 48 56 
350 339 179 52.8 46 28 
266 262 135 ep Re 35 31 
Alpha Omicron 193 191 134 70.2 19 11 
Alpha Pi 124 123 104 83.6 8 6 

72 71 63 88.8 2 
208 197 173 87.8 15 
147 145 127 87.6 12 
138 138 110 79.7 25 

93 93 79 84.9 14 
136 135 123 91.1 12 

56 56 56 100 0 


24,595 856 470 | 22,629 11,898 52.6 1,687 | 1,383 
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INCREASING MEMBERSHIP AND CONTINUOUS FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 








In Good Per Cent in Added to 
Standing Good Standing Reserve 


Present 


Enrollment? Total Initiates 


Fiscal Year School Year 





1929-30 11,315 1,056 7,768 68.7 ; $3,352.20 
1930-31 12,405 1,159 8,607 69.4 $1,231.48 
1931-32 13,737 1,411 9,282 67.6 $3,001.75 
1932-33 14,944 1,267 9,068 60.7 $3,068.30 
1933-34 16,146 1,324 9,371 58.0 $2,226.40 
1934-35 17,468 1,379 9,609 55.0 $3,545.69 
1935-36 19,029 1,641 10,224 53.7 $3,348.56 
1936-37 20,674 1,807 10,851 52.5 $2,763.68 
1937-38 22,629 2,010 11,897 52.6 $2,307.07 























* Exclusive of deceased, dropped, demitted, and duplicates by transfer. 
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17TH NATIONAL COUNCIL MINUTES 29 


17th National Council 
Abridged Minutes 

The Seventeenth National Council of Phi Delta 
Kappa was held at the Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
December 27, 28, and 29, 1937. The following is 
an abridged report of the proceedings of the Council 
as reported by the Master Reporting Service. Two 
copies of the complete report, including copies of all 
committee reports, are on file in the National Office. 
The following report has been freely edited for publi- 
cation in THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN. 


OPENING SESSION 
Tuesday, December 27, 1937. 


The opening session was called to order by Na- 
tional President Willard W. Patty, at 9:10 a. m. in 
the large ballroom of the Gibson Hotel. 

The following national officers and district repre- 
sentatives responded to the roll call. National offi- 
cers: President, Willard W. Patty; Vice-President, 
Ira M. Kline; Secretary, Francis F. Powers; Treasurer, 
Allan R. Congdon; Historian, E. A. Collins; and 
Executive Secretary, Paul M. Cook. District repre- 
sentatives: District 1, Fred L. Stetson; District 2, 
Lyman L. Standley; District 3, John H. Aydelotte; 
District 4, Arnold E. Joyal; District 5, Edd B. Wethe- 
row; District 6, Theodore A. Siedle; District 7, Ullin 
W. Leavell. A delegate was present from each campus 
and field chapter. 

President Patty then outlined the general p.an of 
the Council which was to follow the method of han- 
dling most routine business in the committee sessions, 
leaving final decision for the Council as a whole. Each 
delegate then introduced himself. 


REPORTS OF NATIONAL OFFICERS 


The National Secretary, Francis F. Powers, stated 
that the bulk of his report was. included in the report 
of the Committee on Chapter Activities which would 
be considered later. He reported friendly co-operation 
from brothers everywhere, especially in District 1, 
where he had had opportunities for more association 
than in the other Districts. 

Brother E. A. Collins, National Historian, then 
made his report in the course of which he called at- 
tention to the acquisition by the fraternity, of Educa- 
tion Abstracts; the work of the Committee on the Se- 
lection and Guidance of Youth into the Profession ; to 
the valuable work of the District Representatives ; and 
to the trend toward giving field members and field 
chapters equal privileges with campus chapters. 

He reported that six new chapters had been installed 
during the biennium. These chapters were: Alpha 


Upsilon, University of Utah, campus chapter; Alpha 
Phi, Syracuse University, campus chapter; Alpha Chi, 
University of California at Los Angeles, campus chap- 
ter; Alpha Eta Field Chapter, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Alpha Theta Field Chapter, Normal-Bloomington, 
Illinois; and Alpha Iota Field Chapter, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi. 

Executive Secretary Paul M. Cook in reporting to 
the Council stressed the statistical nature of his report. 
He pointed out that Phi Delta Kappa was initiating 
nearly 2,000 men a year; that the financial condition 
of the fraternity was sound ; that the financial position 
of most of he chapters was on a firm footing. He 
recommended the consideration of placing the budget 
on a biennial basis, rather than on an annual basis. 
Some of the-tables which formed the bulk of his re- 
port are included on other pages of this issue of THE 
Put DELTA KAPPAN. 

The report of the National Treasurer, Allan R. 
Congdon, called attention to the fact that each year a 
surplus of income over expenses was added to the re- 
serve fund of the fraternity ; that the bond investments 
were good, although the cost of one $1,000 bond had 
been slightly in excess of the (then) present value 
of the bond. Brother Congdon urged that delegates 
try to have their chapters clear up the outstanding notes 
due the national office. He reported the (then) pres- 
ent worth of the fraternity as about $54,000. 

The National Vice-President, Ira M. Kline, re- 
ported that during his term of office he had been able 
to visit a number of chapters in the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific Coast areas. He urged the development 
of a feeling of national consciousness, stating that the 
problems of education were similar in every area. He 
urged that a greater amount of attention be given to 
the needs of the field member, especially those in 
areas where there is no chapter. 

President W. W. Patty, in his report to the Council, 
stressed the fact that a great number of members from 
the different parts of the country had taken a part in 
the national activities of the fraternity. He mentioned 
the valuable work of the standing committees which 
had functioned during the period. The growth of 
numbers was important, he said, only insofar as that 
growth enabled the fraternity to serve education bet- 
ter. He urged greater participation of young student 
members in the activities of campus chapters. The 
development of adequate programs to serve the mem- 
ber in the field was stressed by Brother Patty in con- 
cluding his report. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The membership of the fifteen Council committees 
was announced at the beginning of the afternoon ses- 
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sion. These committees were: Credentials, Audit of 
Delegates’ Expense, Tie and Place, Planning and Pol- 
icies, Biennial Budget, Business Procedure, National 
Projects and Publications, Standards and Ethics, Chap- 
ter Activities, Field Organization, Co-operation with 
Other Professional Fraternities, Constitution and By- 
laws, Resolutions, and Co-ordination. 

The seven District Representatives, Fred L. Stetson, 
Lyman L. Standley, John H. Aydelotte, Arnold E. 
Joyal, Edd B. Wetherow, Theodore A. Siedle, and 
U. W. Leavell, reported on their activities during the 
biennium. An encouraging growth in numbers, an 
extension of the activities and influence of Phi Delta 
Kappa, and the necessity of providing programs for 
the field members, especially those at some distance 
from a chapter, were among the facts and conclu- 
sions stated by these men. The methods of collecting 
dues from field members, and the payment of dues by 
field men to campus chapters were among the further 
considerations discussed by the District Representa- 
tives. 

REPORTS OF INTERIM COMMITTEES 


Brother Francis F. Powers, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Chapter Activities, outlined the question- 
naire methods by which his committee had discovered 
the wide range of chapter activities, and the activities 
which various chapters considered the best or the most 
valuable. He reported a startling variety of practices 
among the chapters and some instances of inconsist- 
encies between practices and constitutional provisions. 
His report, he stated, contained facts which would 
be valuable to the Council Committee on Chapter 
Activities. 

National Historian Earl A. Collins, Chairman of 
the Committee on Long-Time Planning, reported the 
basic problems discussed by the members of his com- 
mittee and certain recommendations for considera- 
tion by the Council. Some of the problems were dis- 
cussed at district conferences and recommendations 
sent in to the committee. 

Although these data are sufficient, due to the small 
number of chapters and conferences reporting, to 
justify definite conclusions, the following were sug- 
gested by the committee. 

1. The purposes and policies as stated in the pres- 
ent constitution are satisfactory to the membership 
included in this study. 

a. The wording of these statements of purposes 
and policies might be revised. 

2. There is divided opinion among the membership 
as to how the organization shall be active in exerting 
its leadership. 

3. The district conferences, reporting, were in fa- 


vor of the fraternity continuing further national proj- 
ects, however, there was a doubt expressed among 
some of the local chapters as to this activity. 

4. Insufficient data were secured to express an 
opinion of the membership on proportional balloting. 
There seems to be a rather definite feeling that some 
sort of proportional balloting in the national council 
should be made. Further study would be necessary to 
form conclusions. 

5. The relation of the field men to the campus chap- 
ter is a question that needs further study. There seems 
to be a general feeling that some change should be 
made. 

Brother Lewis Williams, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on National Housing, reported that his committee 
was unable to make a definite recommendation be- 
cause of the lack of a clear mandate as to the purchase 
of property and because in order to make specific 
recommendations it was necessary to have a particular 
piece of property under consideration—a condition 
which was almost impossible to meet under the 
methods by which a legislative body would have to 
act. His committee was rather evenly divided on the 
question of the purchase of property by the fraternity. 

National Vice-President Ira M. Kline reported for 
the Committee on Field Organization. His report 
urged the establishment of field programs which 
would keep field members active and interested. The 
report indicated the need of additional appropriations 
if the programs were to be carried out. He mentioned 
state and district organizations in various localities as 
examples of field organizations which were function- 
ing effectively. 

At the close of the Tuesday afternoon session a 
silent tribute was paid to the memory of Bertram 
Harry. 

The remaining sessions of the Council were given 
over to the consideration of the reports of the Coun- 
cil committees and the legislation incident thereto. 


COUNCIL LEGISLATION 


TIME AND PLACE. Chicago, December 28, 29, and 
30, 1939, were selected as the time and place of the 
next Council meeting. 

PROJECTS AND PUBLICATIONS. The Council voted 
to approve the acquisition of Educational Abstracts, 
to proceed with the publication in book form of 
Teaching: A Man’s Job, to approve the policy of 
“Special Numbers” of THE PHt DELTA Kappan; to 
give support to a project for writing a Dictionary of 
Educational Terms ; to appropriate money for continu- 
ing the work of the Chapter Activties Committee; to 
appropriate money for the work of a Committee on 
Field Organization. 
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THE BIENNIAL BUDGET. 


COUNCIL MINUTES 


PART I.—SOURCES OF INCOME 








26th Year 
1934-35 


27th Year 
1935-36 


28th Year 
1936-37* 


29th Year 
1937-38* 


30th Year 
1938-39* 


31st Year 
1939-40* 





Membership $13,498.50 $14,200.00 


$14,513.00 


$16,000.00 $16,700.00 $17,500.00 





Initiation 10,312.50 10,995.00 


13,463,00 14,300.00 15,300.00 16,500.00 








Interest 885.66 552.43 


500.00 861.00 500.00 500.00 





Miscellaneous 1,130.41 1,100.00 


1,100.00 1,100.00 500.00 500.00 





$25,827.07 $26,847.43 


$29,081.00 


$32,261.00 $33,000.00 $35,000.00 








* Estimated. é 


PART II 


A PROPOSED BUDGET, 


June 1, 1938-May 31, 1940 


From Estimated Income 








Budget 
1936-37 
28th Year 


Items 


Budget 
1937-38 
29th Year 


Budget 
1938-39 
30th Year 


Budget 
1939-40 
31st Year 





Salaries 
Administrative-Editorial 

Clerical 

Rent and Maintenance 

Equipment 

Stationery and Office Supplies 

Printing and Engraving 

Postage, Express, and Telephone 
General Administration 
Magazine 

Magazine—Printing 

Miscellaneous 

District Representatives 

National Council 

National Officers 


$ 6,600.00 
4,500.00 
1,600.00 

400.00 
700.00 
400.00 


$ 6,900.00 
5,000.00 
2,000.00 

500.00 
800.00 
900.00 


$ 6,900.00 
5,000.00 
2,000.00 

500.00 
900.00 
450.00 


850.00 
550.00 
5,000.00 
750.00 
500.00 
5,000.00 
1,500.00 


850.00 
550.00 
5,500.00 
800.00 
2,500.00 
2,000.00 
1,700.00 


875.00 
575.00 
6.000.00 
800.00 
500.00 
6,000.00 
1,700.00 





$28,350.00 $30,000.00 $32,200.00 








PART III 
RECOMMENDED WITHDRAWALS FROM RESERVE 


We recommend that a sum not to exceed $1,000.00 be 
withdrawn from the Reserve Fund if and when necessary, at 
the discretion of the Executive Committee for each year 
of the biennium. The unexpended balance of this money, 
which shall be called the Contingency Fund, shall be re- 
turned to the Reserve Fund at the end of each fiscal year. 
We further recommend the allocation from estimated income 
of $1,000.00 for the biennium for such non-debatable items 
as taxes, moving expenses, the unexpended balance of such 
allocated fund to be returned to the Reserve Fund at the end 
of the 31st fiscal year. 


PART IV 
ADDITIONS TO BUDGET 
The following additions to the budget were made neces- 


sary by the action of the Council in voting the appropriation 
of money: 








From Current Income 


Add 
District Representatives 
Chapter Activities Committee 
Chapter Activities Committee 


30th Year 31st Year 





$175.00 $175.00 
150.00 150.00 


250.00 
From Current Income—For the Biennium 


Dictionary of Educational Terms 
Contingency Fund 


250.00 


From Reserve Fund—For the Biennium 


Educational Abstracts 
Committee on Field Organization 








A motion to place the budget on a biennial rather 
than on an annual basis, was passed. 

LOCATION OF NATIONAL OFFICE. The Council 
authorized the Executive Committee to lease suitable 


quarters within a reasonable distance from Chicago. 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS AND By-Laws. 
Much of the remaining legislation was by way of 
amendments to the Constitution and By-Laws. These 
will not become part of the present Constitution until 
ratified by the required number of chapters. 

NATIONAL OFFICERS. Brother Ira M. Kline was 
elected National President; Brother Arnold E. Joyal 
chosen as National Vice-President; Brother Francis 
F. Powers named as National Secretary; Brother John 
Aydelotte selected to serve as National Historian, and 
Brother Allan R. Congdon elected National Treas- 
urer. 

Following remarks by the national officers-elect, 
the Seventeenth National Council was adjourned at 
9:50 p. m. 
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THE AMENDMENTS 


The constitution and by-laws were thoroughly 
studied before and during the National Council for 
the purpose of making the constitution a more funda- 
mental document, one less subject to frequent change, 
and the by-laws more nearly inclusive of the regula- 
tions governing the fraternity. The delay in formulat- 
ing the revisions for ratification by the chapters has 
been caused by the national office. This has been the 
cause of some uncertainty as to the regulations at pres- 
ent in effect and has been most unfortunate in nu- 
merous ways. That situation will be remedied soon, 
however, as the ballots for ratification will be in the 
hands of the campus chapters in time for the first 
meeting in October. Prompt action by the campus 
chapters will insure an early announcement of the re- 
visions in practice which are authorized. 


Historical Brevities 


(Continued from page 3) 

June 1, 1930—Appointed district deputies succeeded 
by elected district representatives. 

June, 1931—Third national history and directory of 
Phi Delta Kappa published. 

December 29-31, 1931—Fourteenth meeting of the 
National Council of Phi Delta Kappa, Chicago. 
District conferences authorized within the even year of 

each biennium. 
Provision for each alumni chapter to have representation 
in the council, travel expenses paid from National 


Council funds. 
Qualifying standards for alumni chapters adopted. 


October 22-23, 1932—Joint meeting of executive com- 
mittee and district representatives in the national of- 
fice to plan for the biennium. 

December 17, 1932—The first series of district con- 
ferences was inaugurated by the district conference 
at New York City. 

May 14, 1933—The first contingency fund ($5,000) 
made available to the e.:ecutive committee of Phi 
Delta Kappa to be used largely at its discretion in 
furthering the best interests of Phi Delta Kappa 
and the cause of education. 

May 27, 1933—Exhibit on education at the Chicago 
Fair—A Century of Progress—as a contribution of 
Phi Delta Kappa. The function of the exhibit was 
to call attention to the place of education in a 
democratic society. 

December 8, 1933—The first Survey of the National 
Organization of Phi Delta Kappa distributed. 

December 28-30, 1933—-Fifteenth meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Phi Melta Kappa, Chicago. 


National organization redistricted to provide for seven 
districts. 


Term of office of executive committee members changed 
to begin March 1 instead of June 1 as heretofore. 

Provision made for small keys as an emblem to supplement 
the fraternity pins. 

February, 1934—Publication of Evaluating the Pub- 
lic Schools in co-operation with the Joint Commis- 
sion on the Emergency in Education representing 
the National Education Association and the De- 
partment of Superintendence. 

November, 1934—THE Put DELTA KAPPAN ex- 
panded from a bi-monthly magazine to a monthly 
publication September to May (nine issues). 

September 1, 1935—Report of the Reorganization 
Committee distributed. 

December 27-30, 1935—Sixteenth meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Phi Delta Kappa, St. Louis. 


Editorial assistance provided for editor of THE PH1 DeLta 
KAPPAN. 

Provision made for uniform dues of $2.50 per year for 
members of field chapters to be paid through field chap- 
ter. 

Provision made for election of outstanding field members 
to membership in Phi Delta Kappa. 

Alumni chapters renamed field chapters. 

Active chapters renamed campus chapters. 

Authorized appointment of guidance committee and the 
preparation of a suitable handbook to encourage the 
enlistment of promising young men into the profes- 
sion. 

May, 1936—Phi Delta Kappa became a member of 
The American Council on Education. 

October 26, 1937—Ownership of Educational Ab- 
stracts transferred from Norman J. Powell and as- 
sociates to Phi Delta Kappa. 

December 28-30, 1937—Seventeenth meeting of the 
National Council of Phi Delta Kappa, Cincinnati. 
Provided for project on Dictionary of Education. 
Approved acceptance of Educational Abstracts and set up 

special fund for its support. 

Recommended continuation of special numbers of THE 
Put DELTA KAPPAN. 

Gave special recognition to status of field chapters and 
field members. 

Constitution and By-Laws thoroughly revised. 

April 22, 1938—National office moved to 2034 Ridge 
Road, Homewood, Illinois. 

June 15, 1938—Associate editor of Phi Delta Kappa 
publications added to national office staff. 

July 12, 1938—“Teaching: A Man’s Job” published 
in THE Pot DELTA KaAPPAN as a product of the Phi 
Delta Kappa committee on the selection and guid- 
ance of worthy young men into the teaching pro- 
fession. 

September 10, 1938—Joint meeting of the executive 
committee and district representatives in the na- 
tional office to plan for the biennium. 





Directory of Campus 


DISTRICT NO. 1. 
States: nd rey She Idaho, Montana. 
FRED STETS A 
tion, fd et hg of dan Oregon, Ore. 
niversi f Washington. Francis F. Powers, 
ere eonies “Hal University of Washington, Seattle, Wask. 
Cu1—Uni Secretary, 


versity A. Holaday, 

of A ned OF Oregon, Eugene, Ore, 
Lo sd A. Nie 

Pulimax., Wash. 


Professor of Educa- 


Aupua Gamma—State College of W: 
mela. Secretary, 247, College 


DISTRICT NO. 2. 


States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 

L. L. STANDLEY, District Representative, Principal, Burbank 
Junior High School, Berkeley, California. 

Detta—Stanford University. William J. Dusel, Secretary, Box 
No. 1165, Stanford Boe mac Calif. 

Lamspa— ae oC. Neil W. Lanib, Secretary, 
Haviland Hall, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

ALPHA potnse—Univerdiie © f Southern California. Edwin A. 
Swanson, Secretary, Box tas, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif. 

ALPHA Zera—University of Arizona, Py F. Walker, Secretary, 
Bin-A, University Station, Coilege of Education, Tucson, Ariz. 

Atpua Omitcnon—Claremont Colleges. E. Cla McCarty, Sec- 
pore: 1610 N. Roosevelt Ree Pesadena, Calif. : 

of Utah. W. Melvin Strong, Sec- 

University 


Atpna Upsittox—Universi 
Training of Utah, Salt Lake 


retary, Stewart 
City, Utah. 

ALPHA Can Valeriy of California at Los Angeles. W. G, Orr, 
Jr., Secretary, Dept. of » Univ. of California at Los 
‘Angeles, 405 Hilgard Ave., W. Angeles, Calif. 


DISTRICT NO. 3. 
States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansa 
WILLARD N. VAN SLYCK, Déstrict 5 Rea High 
School Principal, Topeka, Kan. 

Gamua—University of Missouri. F. Olin Capps, Secretary, Uni- 
versity High School, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Karra—University of Kansas, B, Roveens Secretary, 119 Fraser 

Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Mu—University of Texas, B. F. Lackey, Secretary, Box No. 1642, 
University Station, Austin, Tex. 
of Oklahoma, F. Gaither, Secre- 
change, University 6 Oklahoma, Nor- 


Po Detta—Kansas State eee B. H, Fieenor, Beh oy 
nee of Education, Kansas State College, Manhattan, 


Avena ALtpHa—Universi 
tary, Box 213, Faculty 
man, Okla. 


DISTRICT NO. 4, 
States: W Col North South Dakota, N 
*s a ‘ — Dakota, ta, Ne 
J. a: y, BREITWIESER, Dutrig Representative, University of 


William Maucker, Secretary, Col- 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 
Era—University of Minnesota. James A. Barnes, Secretary, 
Room 11, Library, University of fiennen, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Om1cron—University of Nebraska. Ben _ E. Ogden, Secre- 
tary, Room 358, State House, Lincoln, 
ALPHA ng, Age alae of North res Alfred S 
Secretary, Box No. 546, University Station, Grand Fein he 
Atpaza Mu—Colorado State College of Education. Walter Speck- 
am Secretary, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 


Atrxas S1GMa—University of Denver. Newell B, Walters, Secre- 
tary, 2045 South Clarkson St., Denver, Colo. 


Pr val soca of Iowa, 
lege of Education, 


DISTRICT NO. 5 
States: omer Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West Vir- 


T. os HOLY, District Representative, Ohio State University, 
Colum 


309 Wabash Avenue, : 
Arua N Kentucky. W. Gayle Starnes, Secre 
ry, School of Education, University of eataeky, Lexington, 


scan Wages, Vale University. A. L. Smal, Seer, 14566 


tary, 
Ky. 
Arua Omeca— 
Greenview, 
DISTRICT NO. 6. 


Et eee seers, Bt 
MARE PORCH, Superintendent 

Picachers Coleg Gordon Len, Serer, Be 

or rihay Ws Pig Sere, a 
a ig Street, 4 “na 6 Lawrence 
et Cone reir af ates 210 State 


Gly. ew Sees 


Cc. M. 

R Room 

= ie eee se ed i, Serer. 

ington Sq a ea,” baa ; 

eg ae 
Era—Temple yam Pathak Secretary, 

sigan, Hoa ently Unies ad 

Arras Lamspa—Boston 

oa aac Geen Socroery. 

a Pr 

Schoo! of scapes paisa! 

Avena Ruo— University. Edwin Stein, Secretary, 

7 2h 8 one Hauos Ungg 

Atzas Tae Sere Coan. H. C. Smith, Secretary, 
402 Frazier og xires 

ALPHA gee Pe _ Sep Sat, “7 

—University of Buffalo. N Ww. 
eye eae Ges a, a Se 


DISTRICT NO. 7. 


Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Sete iawn” Mississippi, Georgia,’ Alabama, lorids. 


yo ho Diets Se Se 
Education, 


eB, Sine, Ra J. Andrews, Secretary, Peabody 
gee + rok View Galeri, Ve 
“a ppt oe Williams, Secretary, 

ey he 




































DISTRICT NO. 1. 


Brra—Tacoma, Washington 
‘A Treasurer, eenley School, Tacoma, Wash. 


DISTRICT NO. 2. 
States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 


¢ , Francisco, California 
“Tes Rathbun, Treasurer, 468 Hazelwood Avenue, San Fran- 
Calif. 
sno, Cali 
2, Pai Seine | nig maine 4032 Illinois Avenue, Fresno, Calif. 
j | Roemge— oe Angeles, California 
es J oy Treasurer, Susan M. Dorsey High School, Los 
+ ee, CBiernin ; 
R. Dice, rer, 723 E. Cook Street, Santa Maria, 


Xi—Sacramento, California 
— H, Poister, Treasurer, 1832 Forty-fourth Street, Sacra- 


“mags Lake City, Utah 
Arthur E. Arnesen, Treasurer, 1472 Emerson Avenue, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


og ee ge 


: — = 


California 
, Treasurer, 1782 Titus Street, San Diego, 


DISTRICT NO. 3. 
States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 


ok Louis, Missouri 
. H. Coleman, Treasurer, 3004 Edwards Street 


of Kansas 
Purdue Graves, Treasurer, Topeka \igh School, Topeka, Kan. 


Tuera—Kansas City, Missouri 
A. W. Gilbert, Treasurer, 5601 Holmes Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Warrensburg, Missouri 
Bedell, Treasurer, State Teachers College, Warrensburg, 


w—Trirksville, Missouri 
ge Leib, Treasurer, State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 


, Alton, Ill 


Pr eal Ivey, a. Jefferson High School, San Antonio, 


O. F. Grubbs, T K State T College, P 
oO. F. reasurer, Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, Kan. 
Pui— Oklahoma 

Earl C. ey, Treasurer, 1502 Troost Avenue, Tulsa, Okla. 


. Aurpua Atpxa—Houston, Texas 
C. J. Nissle, Treasurer, 1810 Courtland, Houston, Tex. 


Directory of Field Chapters 








DISTRICT NO. 4 


lora—State of South Dakota 
T. M. Risk, Treasuserx, Vermillion, S. D. 


Lamppa—State of Colorado 
‘George Irvin, Treasurer, State College of Education, Greeley, 


Pst—Omaha, Nebraska 
“Harver A. Sait, Tres North High School, Omaha, Nebr. 


DISTRICT NO. 5. 


States: Tihaale, Crain, Ohio, West Vir- 
tates: Michigan, Indiana, 


Zeta—Detroit Michigan 
EU. Corrigan, Treasurer, 14930 Manor, Detroit, Mich. 


gE es Indiana 
Vernal H. Carmichael, Treasurer, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind. 


Nu—Chicago, Illinois 
E. O. May, Tene er, 26 E, Jackson Biva., Chicago, Ul 
Upsi_on—Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Alvin H. Hanson, Treasurer, 3009 N, Bartlett Avenue, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Cope Teste aes ase ous 
er, Treasurer, Bers 9 tama School, Seventh 
and Chastast Bisecta, ames 
Atpua Gawma—Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Eugene Pennell Treasurer, Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Argus y= eo Bend, Indiana 
¥. Abell, Treasurer, Supt. of Schools, Nappanee, Ind. 
va se Epsrton—Hammond, Indiana 
Myers, Treasurer, 1215 Beacon Street, East Chicago, Ind. 
posi ges tg hese: Indiana 
Sanford Sanders, Treasurer, High School, Stewartsville, Ind. 
Avpua Eri—Indianapolis, Indiana 
Reuben D. Behlmer, Treasurer, Route No. 5, Box 602, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 
ALPHA SS ee 
BAF, —— Treasurer, Normal High School, Nor- 
mal, 


DISTRICT NO. 6. 


States: Maine, a New 
Island, New York, Penn 
land, Connecticut, District of 


No Field Chapters in this District. 


Massachusetts, Rhode 
lew Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 


DISTRICT NO. 7. 


States: Virginia, North Carolina, ‘Stach Carclian, Tenasesee, 
‘Louislena’ Miealesionh, Gabeuins Alskaaas, Wiartde. 


Avena lora—J 
Eg. 


Puckett, Treasurer, Supt. of Schools, Crystal Springs, 


Miss. 












This issue mailed to all in good standing as of the 
twenty-ninth fiscal year. The next issue will be mailed 
only to members whose dues are paid for the thirtieth 
Please check up with your chapter treasurer 
before it is too late. 


fiscal year. 















